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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


REPO Ales 
Part THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER IX. A HOLLOW WORLD. 
Captain Fermor, very restless—destitute, as 


| it were, as regards that pleasant sort of romance | 
which used to be his daily food—was ina state of 
impatient hostility with the world in which he 


| lived. On this very day, he had determined, him- 
| self, to go and spend a pleasant tranquil after- 
noon with Miss Manuel, and thus work the 
current clear. One of the o/d pleasant conversa- 
tions—a conversation, that is, where he talked, 
and brought out the fine Arabian ro ey, now, 
alas! too long in stable. 

That wild notion of her not seeing him, which 
presented itself to him as he walked, must have 
been a mistake or misconception. Perhaps—and 
it was the ro eyw whispered this—perhaps she 
felt there was some of the old danger in these 
retired interviews, and was wary in exposing her- 
self to risk. At this notion he smiled, and patted 
the Arabian’s neck with fondness. 

He was smiling as he was just turning into 
Alfred-place. He saw the balcony, and the 
flowers in the balcony; but he suddenly saw 
under the balcony a lady coming out on the 
steps. The lady wore a dress that he thought he 
knew, and a bonnet ; and, looking closer, he re- 
membered young Mrs. Fermor, his wife. 

He was thunderstruck — speechless. This, 
then, was it. Ah! ¢his explained it all. Here was 
the interference that had closed the door against 
him. With bitterness on his lips he turned away 
full of anger. “ Upon my word, it has come to a 
pretty pass !” 

He thought first of hurrying after her and con- 
victing her in her “spy system” at once. But 
this seemed imprudent : he could not trust him- 
self in the street. How was he to pay his visit ? 
He was “ upset”—not “ in tone” to be smiling and 
fluent. It was always the way. Besides, he 
thought bitterly, the door was effectually closed 
now, 

He walked away very fast, came through the 
Park, where the gay ribbons were still winding 
round, and the gaudy flags of fashion still flying. 
| “All here should be my friends,” he said; “ my 
|| true sphere until I lost it.” And he stood at the 
rail, and saw the thousand-and-one little boudoirs 


/ air. 





| on wheels pass him, now stopping, now going on. 


He knew everybody—by sight atleast. The men 
perched high, driving spirited horses, and the 
young girls in the tiny boudoirs. Suddenly he 
started. 

*T declare,” he thought. “Old friends. I 
am so glad.” And he was at the window of a 
little chamber in a moment. 

These were some “Craven people,” a mother 
and daughters, who lived in the purest fashionable 
Sojourned permanently in ball-rooms, and 
occasionally went out to their own home. To 
him they were always kind. He had leave to 
come in when he pleased, and at every dinner 
they gave, dined, as of course. They allowed 
him to do a hundred things for them—the best 
proof of fashionable intimacy and affection. Fer- 
mor’s eyes lighted with complacent delight as 
he drew near to the window. He was thinking 
what a surprise for them. 

At the same moment a tall out man was 
raising his hat and approaching the window. || 
There were smiles of welcome, three smiles of || 
welcome, and three soft “O! Mr. Romaine” ’s, 

Fermor, a little disordered, said: “O Mrs. 
Craven! So glad, I am sure——” 

The three faces looked at him. One, a younger |’ 
and simpler face—she showed no scars as yet-— _ 
said, softly : 

“Mamma, Mr. Fermor! You know—— 

* Ah, to be sure. How-de-do, Mr. Fermor? So | 
long, you know——” 

“O, Mr. Romaine! we have been dying to see 
you. Why didn’t you come?” 

The other girl, who was her mother’s sergeant, 
said: 

* Ah, you didn’t care. I know J never missed 
you.” 

Fermor. Iam so glad, Mrs. Craven. I am 
sure I have been (this spoken a little sadly) all 
over the world since I saw you. 

Mrs. Craven (with no curiosity). Indeed. 
O, of course. 

Fermor. It is so curious, meeting in this—— 

Tue SerGeant. You won't tellus? No? I 
said soto mamma. No you won’t. 

Mr. Romaine (gently pressing on Fermor to 
the window). I deg your pardon—would you? 
Thanks! (Fermor, now behind, with only a 
glimpse of the boudoir, over a steep hill formed 
by Mr. Romaine’s back.) 
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Miss Craven (with a little pity for Fermor ; 
but her voice does reach over the hill). Have 
you been quite well, Mr. Fermor ? 

Fermor (glowing, raging, biting his lip, and 
not knowing what to do). Good morning, Mrs. 
Craven. 

Three eager smiles are shaken at him like 
three white handkerchiefs, and he gets off the 
stage somehow. Looking back, he sees Mr. 
Romaine bent, as he leant on the carriage 
window, looking after him with a grim smile. If 
he had been near, he would have heard Mrs. 
Craven say, in answer : 

“O, one of the girls’ friends. Now, I am told 
he has picked up some low creature, and thinks 
he is to be all the same. It really is so disagree- 
able both for him, and for us!” 

“Quite understand,” said Mr. Romaine. 
“There are fellows who never take a hint.” 

That was a gloomy walk of Fermor’s! “ Heart- 
less set,” he said. “They might have recollected 
all I have done for them, and all the money they 
have cost me. I suppose they think nothing 
more is to be got now that I have”—and he 
laughed—“ done for myself. Zhey are no loss, 
at any rate.” 

Suddenly he thought of his relation, Sir 
Hopkins, whom he knew was in town, but whom 
he had never yet found time to go and see. Some- 
way he had rather shrank a little from this meet- 
ing, for he had not consulted him about this 
marriage. He was in. It was close on six 
o’clock, and Sir Hopkins was writing. He was 
still boring into the old diplomatic molehills— 
still burrowing, tunnelling, indefatigably. Only 
now, as he grew older, the molehills grew 
smaller and meaner, and the tunnels narrower. 
The awful whisper had even been heard in F. O. 
corridors that “old Pocock” was “gone by,” 
and younger servants used the word “ fogie.” 
With reference to his last experiment it was said 
plainly and firmly: “You know he broke down. 
Lord Spendlesham insisted, and they had to give 
it to him. He was in one of his mulish fits— 
thought they were putting him off—and so fixed 
on this. He was very sorry for it afterwards, 
though.” 

When Fermor came in he was in a molehill, 
tunnelling away. Letters to one, letters to 
the other; to lords, to no lords; to official, to 
non-official. Was there a little pin, resting on a 
lever, which lay on another lever, which was 
one of a thousand other little levers, to move the 
great machine—he sent a letter to that pin. Was 
there a thread hanging down among a cloud of 
threads—was there a loose wire pmong a million 
of loose wires—was there a fly upon the great 
wheel—he addressed dismal letters to that 
thread, to that wire, and to that fly. He was still 
intriguing for office, as he had intrigued forty 
years before, that is, calling letters intrigues. 

He looked up as Fermor entered, and looked 
down. His pen was in the middle of a sentence. 
“Sit down,” he said; “excuse me.” He wrote 
on for a minute or two, then stopped. 





“ Glad to see you,” he said, coldly. “ How 
have you been? Now what is it? What do 
you want me to do? Ihave no interest zov, 
you know.” 

*T merely came to see you, sir,” said Fermor. 

“O, that was it,” said the diplomatist, beginning 
to write again. “I have not been so well, 
lately. To tell you the truth,” he added abruptly, 
*T am very busy, as you see, and-——” 

“QO, certainly,” said Fermor, rising, with a 
wounded air; “ you need not stand on ceremony 
with me, sir.” 

Sir Hopkins looked at him a moment. “So 
you married, it seems. I dare say you find a 
change.” 

Fermor said, “How, sir?” a little doubt- 
fully. 

* Why, the life, the attention, the considera- 
tion. J know how soon that comes, unless you 
dazzle them with what you have done.” 

“T don’t want to dazzle anybody,” said Fer- 
mor, in some confusion. 

“No; that was pretty plain,” said the other. 
“No fear of that. ’Pon my soul, Charles, I had 
hoped better things of you; I had indeed. In 
plain words, you threw yourself away—you did. | 
we would have made a man of you, if you had 
et us.” 

“ Why, God bless me, sir,” said Fermor, with 
great warmth. “Did you not advise me your- 
self? Did you not get withthe father, and keep 
saying to me, ‘There was amatch?’ Surely you 
remember ?” 

Sir Hopkins shook his head. “Iam sorry to 
see this,” he said. ‘“‘ You are only a novice after 
all. Why, couldn’t you see that was all my 
foreign office business—setting up one girl to 
bring down the other ?” 

“ And you did bring her down,” said Fermor, 
bitterly. “I believe it had been better for me, 
after all, if I had cast my lot with one who loved 
me, and who, I believe, died for me, instead of 
being made the object of foreign office business, 
as you say.” 

“That was all a matter for your own choice,” 
said Sir Hopkins, calmly. “ But, to tell you the 
truth, I don’t like this tone of discussion. On 
this occasion I think it right to tell you plainly, to 
prevent misconception hereafter”—and Sir Hop- 
kins paused a little, and looked at him meaningly 
—“that Iam not pleased. You have taken your 
course, and disappointed me; made what I can 
only call a low marriage, without connexion or 
rank. I don’t like the transaction, and I say so, 
and I must add, never caz like it. You under- 
stand ?” 

“Well, sir,” said Fermor, with a wounded 
defiance, “it can’t be helped. I am sorry for 
Z 

“T don’t care telling you now that it has been 
a disappointment, arid a great one to me. I don’t 
choose to be disappointed. I don’t mind telling 
you now that I had a girl for you, ready and 
waiting—a girl out of our office. Such a con- 
nexion! Good God! What a fool you made of 
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“Take your seat again,” said Mr. Carlay. “I 
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yourself! Good-by, Charles. I am afraid I 
shall be very busy for the next few weeks.” 

Fermor came home, straight to his home, his 
cheeks tingling. “This is what I have brought 
myself to,” he said, with utter bitterness and 
ruefulness. He was dreadfully mortified and 
wounded. He beat the rails impatiently with 
his cane as he passed by. Coming to his house, 
he went sadly into the drawing-room, where was 
young Mrs. Fermor waiting. 

“Dinner is spoiled, Charles,” she said, ringing 
the bell. “ Three-quarters of an hour !” 

He flung himself on a sofa. “ What does it 
matter >” he said. “I am late for everything 
now. It is a wonder you waited for me.” 

She looked at him astonished. 

“Yes,” he went on, “why should any one 
take the trouble? J am not worth it. Every- 
body can treat me as they please, it would seem. 
Good- gracious!” and he started up, “it seems 
like a conspiracy to mortify and humiliate me.” 

The young wife went up close to him, full of 
sympathy. “Dear Charles,” she said, “tell me 
about your troubles. Indeed I feel for you. 
What is it? Who has hurt you?” 

“Such treatment!” he went on, angrily. “ Mrs. 
Craven, Sir Hopkins, and the rest of them! As 
if there was some mark on me. What do you 
suppose my crime is? Throwing myself away, 
they call it ; making a low marriage.” 

Deeply hurt, and with deep reproach, she 
said: “O, Charles, you cannot mean this ?” 

* J don’t mean it,” he said; “but they all tell 
meso. The world is-right, it seems. Else, why 
do they mortify and insult me at every turn, as 
if I had doneacrime? It’s not your fault, of 
course. I should, of course, be a monster to say so. 
But no man has paid so heavily as [ have for any 
act of his life. There’s Sir Hopkins, too, has 
hinted plainly he means to punish me, because he 
doesn’t approve. The women in the Park will 
hardly deign to speak tome. Is not this plea- 
sant? Delightful sauce to flavour one’s dinner 
with !” 

At this moment entered the stiff grim father, 
who, in this new shape of life, rarely seen, and 
emerging for meals from his secluded quarter on 
the stairs, was as grim, and rigid, and metallic 
as of old. The old casting was sharp and hard 
as ever. 

He stood in the doorway a moment. Then, 
without a word, turned and went down. The 
others followed. It was a silent and solemn 
meal. A blank had fallen on them all. Fermor 
cut his food savagely and defiantly. At the end— 
Mr. Carlay never sat over wine, but was absorbed 
silently into his quarter—if Fermor was out, he 
came and read to his daughter. Now, at the end 
of dinner, when she was gone up to a dismal 
meditation by the fire, and Fermor was thinking 
of a lonely night walk just as dismal, the cast- 
iron figure said: “ Would you wait a moment, 
Fermor? I want to speak to you.” 

A little surprised, the other came back. 





wish to say a few words to you seriously. It 
will save a good many more serious, later.” 

Fermor did not relish this magisterial tone, 
and perhaps on another occasion would have 
said something about this “solemn preface.” 

* Mary is not looking well,” Mr. Carlay went 
on. “She is growing unhappy. I have re- 
marked it for some time.” He paused asecond or 
ne “ Are you as kind to her as you should 

e 

Fermor started. “I should hope so,” he 
answered. “Why should you ask me such a 
question ?”” 

“As you ask me,” said the other, “I will 
tell you. Because I begin to think you are 
not. People think because I live out of the 
world—as it were out of the house almost—that 
I see nothing, and know nothing. Never was 
there a greater mistake, if that be the impression 
that directs any particular course of conduct. I 
see everything, and know everything.” 

Often and often had Fermor laid it down 
at mess, and at other places where he, as 
it were, sat judicially, that anything like lecture- 
ship from a person in the relation that Mr. 
Carlay was to him, would be fatal. From the 
outset he had settled that such encroachment 
was to be resisted at once. He thought of this 
now. 

* Whatever there is to see and know, you are 
welcome to,”’ he said, calmly. “ Perhaps, if you 
did mix alittle more in human concerns, you 
would have truer views of things. I hope I 
behave as well as most husbands do. I know 
my duty, whatever complaints may have been 
made to you,” he added, with some meaning. 

Mr. Carlay was growing more grim, and dense, 
and hard every moment. His lips scarcely 
seemed to move as the words passed from them. 
“Look here,” he said, “Fermor. I do not want 
to interfere with you; hitherto I have not done 
so. If you only hint it, you shall see even less of 
me than you have done. Those rooms up-stairs 
make up my world, and—my daughter. But I 
tell you this now—and I tell it to you solemnly 
— if I find the slightest change towards HER” — 
here he stood up and seemed to grow in gaunt 
height into a stark prophet—“if she is not 
treated gently, tenderly, softly, even childishly 
—if she is not humoured and petted, and made 
the queen and darling of this house, as she 
has always been of mine, I declare there will 
come a change over me that you cannot dream 
of. You don’t know me. You don’t know 
what I can be, or what I have been. But I 
warn you now in time. Touch her, and you 
touch me. I am willing to be tranquil for this 
life, and go out of life peacefully, after all the 
storms I have passed through. But on another 
sign of what I have seen this evening, and I 
become what I would not become. You will rue 
the day. You are no match for me. Come 
now,” he said, suddenly changing his tone, 
“you have sense and tact, and will take this 
in good part. But, believe me, nothing was 
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ever meant so much in earnest, or will so surely 
come to pass.” 

He left Fermor speechless, and really over- 
powered by this denunciation. The gaunt 
figure seemed to grow as it spoke. Its eyes 
flashed, and there was an air of undefined 
menace. Fermor knew not what to say or to 
reply, but felt his strange influence, and shrank 
away from collision with this wild being, whom 
he now saw in a new light. But he went 
forth upon the night in a storm of humiliation 
and passion, scarcely knowing what he was doing. 
He thought not so much of the degrading intimi- 
dation which had been tried on him that night, 
as of the unworthy “delation’—the complaint 
that must have been made by Mrs. Fermor— 
which he should register and never forgive. If 
the world was in a conspiracy against him, he 
had strength enough to do battle with it. But 
for her—she who had dared to behave in that 
way—he could not bring himself to think of it. 
With that violent and dangerous Carlay it would 
not do to quarrel openly, but to her he could 
mark it in a cold, cutting, quiet way that she 
should fee/Z. So, when he came home that night 
again, there was upon him a new, formal, chill sort 
of manner, a kind of icicle politeness, under whose 
touch she seemed to wither away. She had an 
instinct what it came from, and with timidity 
tried to make some excuse or extenuation, but 
shrank away from his cold look of wonder and 
colder disclaimer. On this night a domestic Ne- 
mesis seemed to have entered into the house, 
and from this night it was steadily busy at its 
work. 


CHAPTER X. CONSTRUCTING A WEB. 

In a day or two Miss Manuel’s brougham was 
standing at the door of the “ Irrefragable,” and 
Miss Manuel herself inside, reflected in the 
highly-polished official mahogany. 

Mr. Speedy had come specially from his box 
with yet more “irrefragable” literature, for the 
bright lady seemed to be an eager student of 
the little tables, and could not have enough of the 
supposititious A who had insured for one hundred 
pounds at the age of twenty-one years, and who 
in a surprisingly short time had come in for 
** bonuses,” and other good things, to the amount 
of five or six times his policy. Not without 
interest, too, were the “fatal warnings” against 
improvidence. Miss Manuel still could not make 
up her mind. 

“We should be delighted at any time,” said 
Mr. Speedy, “at azy time, to purchase up the 
policy at its full value.” 

“T know,” said Miss Manuel, leaning on her 
round hand. “That would be charming. If 
poor Mrs. Carter could have done that,” she 
added, smiling. 

Mr. Speedy’s brow contracted ; he only liked 
dwelling on the bright side of the company’s 
affairs. ‘“ We don’t accept Major Carter’s,” he 
said, “as a pattern case. If we did, we might 
close. We do not consider that he has behaved 








well in the transaction. But our practice is to 
shut our eyes to a certain extent, and maintain 
an ‘irrefragable’ principle.” 

“Where did poor Mrs. Carter die 2” said Miss 
Manuel. “I knew them very well.” 

Mr. Speedy, not at all displeased to be seen 
by the office on terms of agreeable familiarity 
with a “fine woman,” became almost confi- 
dential. 

* At an out-of-the-way place,” he said, “ Ban- 
gor; and in, it seems, an out-of-the-way part of 
Bangor. We had a scarcely recognised agent 
there—a postmistress, I think—and we never 
dreamed of business in such a place. However, 
we received the proposal, and the Board accepted 
it. After the receipt of the second premium we 
received the claim. We made inquiries, but 
everything seemed regular. We trusted to 
those local doctors—a system I have always set 
my face against. It was, of course, a damaged 
Life at the beginning.” 

* But when I knew her,” said Miss Manuel, 
“ she was quite healthy and quite strong. 0, it 
must have been a sudden thing, I assure you. 
Poor Mrs. Carter !” 

This was the third time she had called the 
deceased lady “ poor,” and Mr. Speedy looked 
at her a little earnestly. The bright lady looked 
at him unsuspiciously. (“There was something 
in her eyes,” said Mr. Speedy, at dinner that 
day, pursuing his narrative to Mrs. Speedy, 
“about her eyes so strange and odd.”) He 
looked round to see were the clerks listen- 
ing. Suddenly the doors were flapping like 
heavy mahogany wings, and a gay gentleman 
came up—to be reflected in the world of ma- 
hogany. 

“Well! here I have come again,” he said. 
“You can’t tire me. A large stock of patience 
on hand—a reserve fund, like yours.” 

Miss Manuel turned round and knew the voice. 
“Major Carter!” she said. It was Major Carter, 
but he was altered. The gay young manner, 
which lay on him like a bloom, was dried off ; he 
was not so bright, or, perhaps, so clean, and he 
had a sharper and more earnest manner. He 
started with astonishment and some confusion 
as he saw her and Mr. Speedy bent together 
over the counter. 

“Miss Manuel!” he said. “So glad. Been 
well, [hope? But—er—why here ?” he added, 
with a sort of sneering tone. “ Ladies don’t go 
round to Life offices as they do shopping, eh ?” 

Mr. Speedy, who had been scanning him coldly, 
and did not relish his interview being interrupted, 
said now: “It is no use coming until the full 
Board meets again. I told you so, Major Carter, 
before.” 

*O, quite right, quite right,” he said, hastily ; 
**T was only passing and looked in. And so you 
are at this sort of thing? And why the ‘Irre- 
fragable?? No better office, of course,” he 
added, hastily. “It is melancholy to be obliged 
to think of such things, and to have vile profit 
associated with those whose memory we love. 
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But what can you do? Grown up sons, Miss 
Manuel, and a /ittle extravagant. Ab, J can’t 
treat myself to such a pure luxury as feeling.” 

Miss Manuel was looking at him steadily. 
“T was sorry to hear it,” she said, “very 
sorry. So sudden, too. It must have been a 
great trial.” 

“Tt was a blow,” he said, “a trial to us all. 
But, after all, we were prepared for it. She had 
been ailing a long time; O dear yes! Thatis,” 
he added, hastily, “when I say a long time, I 
mean within a year. You are now in town? 
Ah, so glad! After all, poor Eastport; though, 
indeed, I know it brought us all our troubles. 
Indeed I felt for you. Must go now. Good- 
by. Morning, Mr. Speedy !” 

With lip that fluttered nervously, the bright 
lady looked after him as the heavy door swung 
to and fro, as it were,in arage. Fora quarter of 
an hour more she and Mr. Speedy talked toge- 
ther; then the brougham drove away. As she 
swept round the corner, she saw the figure of 
Major Carter looking about cautiously. Her face 
flashed up. “It is beginning. It is coming!” 
she said. “In time the Lord will deliver them 
all into my hands. It is written on his face.” 

There was something written on Major Carter’s 
face—at least, a different writing from the old 
light and careless hand familiar to all at East- 
port. There, every day, a hundred gay little 
“devices,” as airy and nonsensical as the mot- 
toes in bon-bons, were to be read. Now, there 
was a serious, “legend,” written in contracted 
characters. He turned away hastily when he 
saw her. 

She went home in a sort of elation. Life was 
beginning to have a zest. Often and often there 
had come great gaps and blanks, when all hope 
and interest, and even consciousness of life, 
had left her; when time and life and the gay 
things of the gay world round her, seemed 


| only a long white monotonous reformatory 


| nothing to live for. 
| chilling blankness of loneliness. 


gallery, with barred grates and windows—as 
dreary, as hopeless, as prostrating. She had 
She was oppressed with the 
But xow she 
was beginning to apprehend life, and the scattered 
objects of life were striking on her senses, for 
she was living, breathing, and moving towards a 
purpose, 

As she drove up to her own door, she found a 
figure standing on the steps. It was Fermor— 
the outlawed Fermor, as he almost seemed to be 


! now. This image fitted harmoniously with all 


that was in her mind. He saw her drive up with 


| one of his bitter “sore” smiles upon his mouth. 


*T should have come a little later,” he said, 
“and been received with the usual answer. The 
next thing, I suppose, will be, you will tell me 
with your own lips that you are not at home.” 

“The Lord,” thought the inner Miss Manuel 


_ again, “will in full time deliver all into my 


hands.” But the outer Miss Manuel, leaning on 
his arm to get out of her carriage, said, with 





you are aggrieved about something. Come in. 
No, I know you will not. I must be punished 
and made to feel.” 

Fermor walked up-stairs after her. She was 
never looking more dazzling than at that mo- 
ment. What she had been thinking of had sent 
additional sparkles from her eyes. She was 
thinking how fast the fly was coming to the web 
—coming, too, of its own wish, not to be kept 
out from the web—with a foolish eagerness to 
be caught. To dim, this brilliance—a brilliance 
set off by dress, and choice of colour in dress— 
was almost confounding; and the feeling in his 
mind was a secret wonder how ¢his had never 
struck him before in the old Eastport days. As 
he sat opposite to her on Mr. Romaine’s “low 
chair,” he looked and looked again, and mar- 
velled at what cloud had been between Ais eyes 
and her. 

He was full of his grievances, and ready with 
indignant protest: but, as he looked, he began 
to soften. They fell into the category of those 
little outrages and insults which were a delight- 
ful and welcome little armoury for him in draw- 
ing-rooms. 

“T am getting so used,” he said, plaintively, 
“to hard knocks from all sides, that nothing 
comes upon me now as a surprise. I am perse- 
cuted for justice’ sake. You, of course, only 
follow the crowd.” 

“Yes,” said she, gaily, “I am now of the 
world, worldly. It is the only true course. 
Sentiment, scruples, delicacy, consideration, and 
the rest of it, is all waste of time and unprofit- 


able. A la guerre, comme 4 la guerre. In the 
world, why not as the world ?” 
“Just what I thought,” he said. “I have 


not lost my old power of judgment, though I 
suppose people say it is dulled. You are now 
sought and courted, and I suppose flattered. 
Every one that comes, pays, I suppose, for his 
welcome by some coin of this sort. You relish 
it every day more and more, and do not care for 
those who come unfurnished, or do not care to 
furnish themselves. I am not skilled in tha¢ 
sort of thing. Once, perhaps, I could do it as 
well as any of them.” 

Her eyes fell on the ground. Her voice 
became low, and soft, and plaintively musical. 
“T thought yow understood me. You, who know 
the world by heart, should make allowance for 
some of that rouge and patches which we must 
all put on. Once, indeed, I knew life, and fell 
into its ways, but that was long, long ago, down 
at poor Eastport.” 

His eyes fell on the carpet too. “Ah! I 
begin to think those were very happy times,” he 
said, sighing; “happier than will soon come 
again.” He did not see how she was looking at 
him, nor did he know how she was thinking how 
much faster Nemesis was walking than she had 
calculated. “Yes,” he went on, “I often think 
of it—I do indeed—of your pleasant home, and 
the life we spent together.” (He, in fact, often 


bright eyes and soft encouragement, “I can see ; did, for there had been an excitement and un- 
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certainty in the life, which had made it adven- 
turous and agreeable to think of.) “I do not 
expect that you have yet learned to judge me 
fairly, but you will in time, I am sure.” 

A pang shot across her face. “Of course,” 
she said, hastily. “As I said, we were all 
victims of circumstances. I could make allow- 
ance. I saw what engines were set at work. 
Someway, I cannot bring myself to talk of these 
things with the quiet indifference I ought. But 
every day I am learning, and shall learn. The 
world is a delightful master.” 

“T like to talk of old times,” he said; “it has 
a sort of soothing effect. At home they do not 
understand these things. I can get no one to 
understand them. Practically, I am a stranger 
there. You understand me. I should like now 
and again te talk with you over such matters. 
But they are too pastoral and unsubstantial. 
The worldlings, it seems, and the flatterers, have 
stronger claims.” 

He was determined to force himself into the 
web. His foot was on the outer thread. 

“How you misjudge me,” she said, in the 
sweet key her voice sometimes sang in. “Iam 
as you—we are strangely like—lost in a crowd 
of friends who are not friends. There is a 
tumultuous crowd pressing round me, and yet I 
am alone—as if I was ina desert. These pleasant 
airy chattering men, so light and gay, what do 
you suppose ¢hey can do but chill my heart ? 
With you I could have sympathy. We are in 
the same tone. I could gradually come to know 
you better and better, and find a soothing com- 
_ as you say, in talking over old times, but— 

at——” 

Greatly interested, Fermor said, hastily, “ But 
what—why not tell me ?” 

She shook her head. ‘No, no, I have reasons. 
Better for me to keep in my present groove—go 
on as I have gone on. Forgetfulness, cold- 
ness, heartlessness, indifference—these are the 
medicines for me. I should have nothing near 
me like sympathy, manliness, generosity, love, nor 
appreciation. No,no. Now you will understand 
what seemed ungracious—what you took for 
barring of doors against you! I thought you 
would have understood me better. So, I say, 
better cross over the street, and leave me on my 
own pathway.” 

Bewildered by this speech, and strangely inte- 
rested, Fermor was not ready with a reply. 
Suddenly came pouring in the hollow world, 
the pleasant set who sat round Miss Manuel: 
critics, biographers, bishops, wits, and the rest. 

He went his way in a strange exhilaration. 
After all, here was the old charm at work still. 
There was something strangely piquant about her. 
She made him talk as others did not make him talk. 
She was full of genius, and of the dramatic 
sense. 

But there was a soft mystery about her last 
words—a pleasant confusion—above all, a compli- 
ment to Aim, in that persistent exclusion, that was 
welcome. He was pleased to find himself re- 





habilitated, and he walked with dreams floating 
before him—the old dreams of vanity and com- 
placency. Work had been resumed with the 
censers. 





SOMETHING ABOUT CRETE. 

When the writer of this was a boy, he 
used to be very fond of looking at an old 
quarto edition of Tournefort. Such quaint 
woodcuts! Women of Scio in gala dress, with 
something about their heads like a sack tied 
up at each end, such trim jackets, and short 
petticoats, and square stomachers looking for 
all the world like a newspaper stuck over 
the bosom; or the Naxiotes, with more elabo- 
rate toilette, fan in hand, and wearing a strange 
quilted sort of external crinoline. It is amusing 
to see how much space this grave “ Doctor of 
Medicine and of the Faculty of Paris,” &c. &c., 
devotes to female costume. For instance, he 
says: “ The ladies of Myconos would be by no 
means ungraceful if their dress was somewhat 
less ridiculous ;” and, taking them as the typi- 
cal fashionables of the Archipelago, he gives 
three pages of woodcuts containing every indi- 
vidual thing they wear. ‘“ The dress,” he tells 
us, “ is expensive” (the embroidered aprons and 
chemisettes certainly have a costly look); “ but 
it lasts a lifetime.” Such engravings are a 
great relief to the pictures of weedy-looking 
lants which form the staple of Tournefort. 
What was, perhaps, more interesting than 
anything about dress or manners, was the 
following: “Delos is uninhabited ; the people 
of Myconos rent it of the Grand Signior for 
twenty crowns a year, and use it as a sheep- 
walk.” What profanation! Why not form a set- 
tlement in the sacred island? ‘Twenty crowns! 
A mere peppercorn rent! Thought we, if ever 
we have the chance, we will be off to the Archi- 
pelago, outbid the men of Myconos, and settle 
for life in the sacred centre of “the Isles of 
Greece.” We suppose we never had the chance ; 
for here we are still. 

But we love the Greek Islands still, and have 


maintained a reading acquaintance with all of | 


them. Let us take Crete first. It is the largest ; 
it has more of a modern history than most 
of the rest. The Venetians held it for over 
five hundred years, and wherever the Lion 
of St. Mark has been, there is always some- 
thing worth telling ; indeed, history can count 
few more heroic defences than that of Morosini, 
in 1668. Then Crete, too, had its war of inde- 
pendence in 1820, when all the Greek race was 
up in arms, and when, but for diplomacy, they 
would have won the whole Agean, if not Con- 
stantinople itself. The Candiotes had made a 
most successful rising. They had plenty of 
wrongs to avenge: the Cretan “ Turks” were 
mostly apostate Greeks, and displayed the usual 
bitterness of renegades against their country- 
men and quondam co-religionists. They werea 
turbulent race, who pretty well set the Porte at 
defiance, and who, to the ordinary Mussulman 
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vices, added that of drunkenness, which (be it 
known) is one of the besetting sins of Greeks. 
Yes, Mr. Teetotaller, the glorious Hellenes 
justify their claim to be true descendants of the 
men who kept the Dionysia. They are, in more 
senses than one, the Irish of Eastern Europe. 
Think of that when next you are temperately 
tempted to decry “the stolid English work- 
ing man as the most besotted member of the 
European family.” There may be some truth 
after all in the good oid notion that a people’s 
intellect and energy vary directly as the quan- 
tity of strong drink they consume—the Scotch 
being at one end, the Portuguese at the other 
of the spirituous and spiritual scale. The 
Greek would make a very good second to the 
Scotchman ; and the renegade Cretan, when he 


swore by Allah, and set up a harem, left off 
neither his strong Greek wine nor his stronger 
brandy. 


Many of the shocking outrages which led to 
the war of independence were committed by 
men maddened with drink. In this war the 
Greeks at first got much the best of it. They 
had quite driven the Turks out of the open 
country, and had stormed half the fortified 
places in the island, when Mehemet Ali (how 
every Philhellene hates the name!) came to the 
rescue of his suzerain, so sore bested; and 
several Egyptian regiments, veteran troops, ac- 
customed to pitiless warfare in Upper Egypt, 
were landed in Candia. They soon turned the 
tide; but the “insurgents” were not by any 
means put down; Crete is a difficult island to 
conquer thoroughly; the valleys where the 
Sfakiotes and other tribes live are so lost 
among a confused mountain system, that a few 
resolute men who know the country can keep 
armies at bay. However, it was no use fighting 
without backers, and the protocol of London in 
1830, which gave independence to the main- 
land of Greece, handed over Crete to its old 
slavery. 

The cruelty on both sides in the war of 
independence, was what we call Asiatic; such, 
at any rate, as we have no modern exain- 
ples of in Western Europe. One day a Turk, 
sole survivor of some band that had been cut 
off in the mountains, came rushing, hot and 
weary, into a Christian village. All the men 
were out, some on the war trail, others tilling 
the ground ; and so he ventured to look into a 
house and beg a little water. He got what he 
asked for; but the news had gone abroad that 
an enemy was in the place, and the women (like 
a set of Jaels) fell upon him while he slept, and 
hacked him to pieces with wood-cleavers. So 
terrified, indeed, were the Turks at the idea of 
falling into Christian hands, that they preferred 
dying in heaps, of famine and disease, in their 
strong places, to surrendering to their ruthless 
enemies. They deserved to be hated: their rule 
in the isle had been utterly lawless. Property, 
wives, daughters, all the Candiotes, had held sub- 


| ject to the caprice of the Turkish beys. When we 


find the modern Greek deficient in certain com- 


| mercial or social virtues, let us reflect on the 





training he has had. The wonder is, that the na- 
tion should have preserved any vestige of national 
life; but for their religion, the Greeks must 
have ceased to exist long ago. Fancy work 
like this going on unchecked.—A certain baker 
at Khanea has a very pretty wife, of whom 
he takes special care, never letting her set foot 
outside his own premises. The Turks hear of 
her, and are piqued at never being able to catch 
sight of her. At last one of the wildest of the 
beys forms his plan. He calls at the baker’s 
shop, and says, “I’m going to bring a lot of 
friends to-night to supper; have one of your 
famous cakes ready, and let there be no stint of 
wine and brandy.” “Your excellency shall be 
obeyed,” says the man, bowing to the ground. 
He suspects nothing, for it was usual with those 
Turks who still had a little regard for appear- 
ances, to keep their wine out of the way of 
wives and households, and to come to an inn or 
to a Christian’s shop for a periodical debauch. 
They all come, and, sitting down on the floor, 
begin drinking. The man is going off to give 
his cake a last turn, when they roar, “ Bring up 
your wife to wait on us.” In vain he protests, 
and vows she is not in the house. “ If you don’t 
do as you’re told, we'll kill you, and then search 
the place.” The wretch brings in his poor wife, 
and rushes off to answer a loud knock at the 
door. He opens it, and instantly falls pierced 
with the daggers of some dozen renegades, who, 
leaving him dead in the street, go in, bar the 
door, and join their comrades. What befel the 
miserable wife, left helpless amid these infuriated 
monsters, is something too shocking even to 
think of. No inquiry whatsoever was made 
about the outrage; none of the guilty were 
brought to punishment. It is some consolation 
to think that the Candiotes did not forget them. 
Such ruffians (and there were many like them) 
were always marked men, and, when the war of 
independence began, they stood the very smallest 
chance of escaping. Not the beys only, but the 
men in authority, set all justice and humanit 
at defiance. The headman of a village, a Tur 
who was nearly always mad drunk, heard that the 
belle of the place was going to be married to a 
fine handsome young neighbour. Ina sudden 
freak he sends for the girl and her father, “ to 
congratulate them on the approaching wedding.” 
They come te the aga’s house. While they are 
talking, six strong ‘Turks fall on the father, and, 
carrying him out, leave him, well bastinadoed, 
by the wayside. 

By-and-by, the Turk leaves the disho- 
noured girl, and, mounting his horse, rides 
with half a dozen of his spahis furiously along 
the highway, to work off the fumes of drink. 
He meets the girl’s betrothed coming up from 
the next town, loaded with presents for the 
wedding, and deliberately shoots him through 
the head. He is never brought to trial. Truly 
we cannot wonder at cruelties on the side of 
the Greeks! The only wonder is that Crete, 
which made so heroic a stand, should have been 
once more given up to Turkish misrule, and that 
we, who let Poland go, who suffered Denmark to 
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be dismembered, who gave up Hungary in ’49 for 
want of a stroke of the pen, should have shed 
our blood like water in the Crimean war, to 
maintain in Europe a race which will always 
act as its forefathers acted, whenever it dares. 
“The Turk never changes.” And yet here have 
we been fighting for him ; nay (more wonderful 
still), here are we now lending him money, 
bolstering up his loan, planning public works 
for him, as if he were a bona fide member of the 
European family ! 
If the Greeks gave no mercy in their struggle 
for independence, they got no mercy. ‘The 
story of the cave of Melidoni, on the skirts 
of the Cretan Ida, has been told several times. 
It may be new to some readers. They will 
find it given at length in Notes of Travel in 
Crete, by G. Perrot: two fresh and interesting 
pe in the Revue des Deux Mondes, for Fe- 
ruary and March last. Melidoni is one of those 
great stalactite caverns, like the famous Anti- 
paros | apo or our own Cheddar cave, which 
abound in most limestone formations. The softer 
part of the rock has got melted out by the 
action of water—there must always have been 
plenty of water where there are caverns—and so 
a space is left, more or less extensive, which 
soon gets adorned with limestone icicles, and 
illars, and “ organ pipes,” and great “ curtains” 
anging from the misty roof, and “loaves of 
bread,” and “a larder full of geese,” and all 
the other names which the fancy of guides 
affixes to stalactites. Of course, when the 
war broke-out, these caverns were great places 
of refuge for the patriots. They put wives and 
children there for safety. The vast quarries, 
for instance, identified a travellers with the 
Labyrinth of Minos, were held by a strong 
party. The Turks never dared to attack them. 
‘he party at Melidoni were not so fortunate. 
Three hundred and more took refuge there in 
the summer of 1822; most of them were old men, 
women, and children, with just afew strong men 
to guard the narrow entrance. At one place 
near the mouth the roof is so low that you 
have to creep along on all fours. The three 
hundred had provisions, and would have stood 
a Jong siege, had not the Turks (forestalling the 
Duke of Malakhoff) got a lot of wood and 
straw together, and lighting it one windy day, 
managed to fill the cave with dense smoke. 
The poor Christians ran into the furthest re- 
cesses, but the smoke followed them, and not 
one of the three hundred ever saw daylight 
again. The cowardly besiegers lay for over a 
fortnight outside, fearing an ambuscade. At 
last they made a prisoner go in and “ report ;” 
even after his asseveration, they wait three days 
longer, and then go in and strip the slain. Soon 
afterwards, six Greeks came to visit Melidoni; 
they had put their wives and little children here 
to be out of harm’s way. We can imagine the 
wretched men’s feelings when the three who 
had gone in, brought word to the others who 
kept watch outside, what was the state of things. 
Two of them never recovered the shock, one 
dying at once, the other in a week. The 





Greeks afterwards got possession of the whole 
district, and held a solemn funeral service in 
the cave, where the bones still lie on the floor, 
getting encased in the fast-growing stalagmite. 
We might tell many tales of wanton atrocity on 
both sides, but a more gratuitously barbarous 
deed than this was never wrought during the 
whole war. Let us hope that the island had 
never been the scene of such a horrible deed 
since the days of King Minos and the Minotaur, 
with his tale of human victims and the strange 
* man of bronze,” Talos, who would seem, from 
a half-worn-out inscription, to have been wor- 
shipped (very probably with human sacrifices) 
at this very cave. 

Little thought old Tournefort of what a 
tragedy this Melidoni, which he tried to see and 
could not, would be the scene. He gives us an 
amusing instance, in relating how he was baffled 
here, of the “ Cretising” (alas! in plain Saxon it 
means lying—we remember St. Paul to Titus) of 
the Candiote papa, and the bullying of the Turkish 
woywode. 1t seems to have been a concerted plan 
between them to extort money from the French- 
men, who wanted to look at the cave with its 
inscription, and who were also anxious to see 
how the gum Ladanum is gathered. After 
getting three crowns out of them, one for him- 
self, two for the Turk, the papa takes them to 
the Ladanum mountains, where they see men in 
shirt and drawers drawing a machine like a hay- 
rake, with a double row of leather thongs instead 
of teeth, over the short strong-smelling shrubs 
with which the ground is covered. The work 
has to be done in the heat of the day, and when 
there is no wind to cover the plants with dust. 
The hay-rake is an improvement on the old plan 
described by Theophrastus: ‘The Ledon used 
to be scraped from the hair and beards of goats 
which had been browsing on the plants from 
which it exudes.” His other wish Tournefort 
is unable to gratify; perhaps he does not bribe 
enough ; perhaps there is really some supersti- 
tion connected with the spot, and making it 
“ dangerous to the state” for a Ghiaour to visit 
it. Anyhow, he records the delight with which 
he afterwards found the inscription in Gruter, 
and “so discovered in the midst of Paris what 
baffled me in the island itself.” Tournefort, 
like most of the writers of his day, accepts 
the Turks as an inevitable necessity, merely 
occasionally noticing their one virtue, their 
honesty. “A Turk convicted of theft is 
ae in prison, that he may not bring dis- 
grace on the Mahomedan name; he is then 
stitched up in a sack full of stones and flung into 
the sea.” Their punishments are very cruel. 
We used to read and re-read, with morbid horror, 
the details of impaling, and of the ganche—a 
way of drawing a man up bya pulley to the top 
of ahigh scaffold, and then letting him drop down 
on a huge hook, from which he hung by what- 
ever part of his body the hook may have caught. 
* Men linger for three days now and then, and 
sometimes are so callous as to ask passers-by for 
a cigar.” Impaling was most dreaded ; it was 
mainly practised on Cretan exiles who had settled 
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| roads, temples, is sadly changed now. 


in small islands near, and who were encouraged 
by the Venetians to make piratical descents 
on Candia. One of these, when taken prisoner, 
offered a bag of gold if he might choose some 
other form of death: the stern pasha impaled 
him with his bag of money about his neck. The 
idea of an independent Greece was not matured 
a hundred and fifty yearsago. Tournefort never 
mentions the subject, though he excuses the 
drunkenness of the Candiotes, “because they 
drink to forget their misery.” 

Things are better now; the war of indepen- 
dence did a great deal of good to the island: it 
taught the Greeks their strength, and made the 
Turks respect them. The Candiote does not 
now cower before his Mussulman ruler, as does 
the rayah of Roumelia. The medjilis, or mixed 
councils, now universally established through 
Turkey, are not a mere farce in Crete, as they 
are in many places; the Christian assessors 
venture to assert their opinion, though it be 
contrary to that of the Turks. All this looks 
better. Yet there is of course a great deal to 
be done to repair the evils which the slow 
action of a detestable government (far more 
fatal than the ravages of war) has caused. The 
people have too often become unthrifty and idle ; 
what was the use of looking forward to to- 
morrow, or of repairing anything, when the 
Turk might come any day and take it all? 
Hence the grand forests, the old glory of Crete, 
are sadly diminished; no one planted to supply 
the waste of reckless usage; we hear of a 
great fire which went on burning for three years, 
no one having energy to put it out. Hence 
the villages, of white marble, are whitewashed by 
the very men who have the ruins of Gortyn and 
Cnidos before them, and who are children of 
those who built those famous cities. Under 
Turkish rule, man ceases to master nature, and 
becomes her slave. Crete of the hundred cities, 
with its teeming population, its aqueducts, 
Talk 
not of progress, so long as you are in the 
Zigean. But the people showed in those 


| five years after 1820 that there is some of 


the old heroic blood in them still. They are 
worthy of freedom; how can they get it? 
That is what everybody asks who looks at a 
map of Turkey in Europe, or reads in the news- 
paper some fresh instance of Turkish barbarism 
and imbecility. Crete, above all places, should 
be free ; for Crete is the land of legends, the 
cradle of the myth, the nursery of Zeus. 
Can nothing be done for it? Must it always 
remain bound to the Mezentian carcase of 
Islam? They tell us that the Ottoman Empire 
will soon be shorn of its European provinces; 
does that mean that the islands will go too? 
Or will the Candiotes begin to agitate more or 
less peacefully, like the Ionian Islanders, until it 
is found expedient to give them their freedom ? 
M. Perrot (in the Revue) strongly advises a 
peaceful change. He says: “ Buy up land as 
fast as you can. Oust the Turks by superior 
wealth and intelligence. Till properly what 
you buy; your soil does not produce the tithe of 





what it might. Then, when you are masters of 
every acre in the isle, it won’t matter much 
whether you pay your taxes to Stamboul, or to 
Athens. Under the Porte you may get to be 
as independent by-and-by as the Samians are.”* 

This is a low view to take of the case : there is 
no allowance here for Greek pride and Greek feel- 
ing, or for the love of nationality. Historically, 
M. Perrot is right though. Greek nationality 
was always very weak ; it just held the majority of 
the states together against the Persians, and 
that was all. Greece went down before Rome, 
because it had nothing but a rope of sand to 
oppose to that ever-growing mass which sucked 
into itself all the powers it conquered. If modern 
Greeks feel as theirforefathers felt, there is no fear 
of their breaking their hearts about nationality. 
Anyhow, they must keep quiet now, and not fight 
till there is a general méiée in Europe. It did 
very well in 1820, when all Greece was in com- 
motion, and when all Europe was looking on ap- 
provingly. But modern politics run in a new 
channel; we in England, above all, favour the 
Turk. Crete could not stand alone ; and bravely 
as the Sfakiotes and other mountaineers would 
fight, hardy and enduring as they are, they would 
have to give in at last, for the Turks have a steam 
fleet, and could throw any number of troops 
on a given point ina few hours. Yet, despite 
their fondness for that glorious Malvoisie which 
the Venetians prized so much, and against which 
the Turks found the precepts of the Koran 
of little avail, the Cretans are hardy and ab- 
stemious—capable (like Greeks in general) of 
living on very little. Tournefort remarks this. 
Speaking of their mutton, which is all skin and 
bone in the winter, because, being bad farmers, 
they have no hay, and have to keep their beasts 
alive on the sedges by the sea-side, he says: 
“ There is a proverb that a Greek will grow fat 
where even a donkey would starve; and verily 
I, M.D., Conseiller du Roy, and Reader in 
Medicine at the Royal College, am astonished 
to see how well many of them look, who, I know, 
live almost wholly on roots.” 





HAND OR BUSH? 

Wauicu is the better—the bird in the hand 
or the two in the bush?—to be content with 
the inadequacy we have secure, or the suffi- 
ciency we may never attain?—to make a 
minnikin roast of the one small bird in our 
hand, or to try for a pie with the two in the 
bush? Whocan say? It is a question which, 
like most other questions, has two sides to it 
and a head and a tail; it is not to be settled 
off-hand, as one would square out a crooked 
line, arbitrarily and without appeal, by a per- 
fectly adjusted T. Indeed, it involves the whole 
coil of chance and daring, and when loosing sail 
to brave the wide sea is wise, and when holding 
on to the narrow harbour is wiser still. The 
wide sea has the chance of a cargo of oil in it, 





* They are governed by their own prince, and 
even have a flag of their own. 
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with a deeper dredging of pearls and coral ; but 
it has also the chance of shipwrecks, and water- 
spouts, and foundering in mid-channel, of beat- 
ing to pieces on sullen sand-bars, and of hurling 
in desperate destruction against stubborn rocks. 
The narrow harbour, on tlie contrary, is poor and 
strait. There is not a shell on its shores, there 
is not a pearl in all its oysters—and there are not 
many oysters at the best, with pearls or without ; 
its coasts are flat, the trees are dwarfed, and 
the corn-fields scant and ragged; there is no 
beauty in all its borders, and no wealth in all its 
width ; but then it is safe and certain ; and poor 
as is the food to be found in its dull waters, it 
is food fit for human use, say what you will, 
and keeps the bolt shot against starvation. The 
hand or the bush? Safe stowage and a narrow 
margin for pleasure, gain, or beauty—or a poten- 
tiality of pearls and shipwreck, by no means 
unlikely ? Of the two, which? 

Who among us knows what were the words 
that wisdom whispered in our ears, until after 
the event? We can all see clearly enough the 
road travelled over, and it costs few of us any 
trouble—is, indeed, rather a favourite exercise 
than not—to point out where John fell, and 
James tripped; and why Richard ‘lost his way, 
the coward! being frightened at molehills, 
which he swore were mountains; and how 
William went supperless to bed, making for an 
old scarecrow in the fields which he mistook for 
the bush above the inn door, and so missing wine 
and aim and shelter all at a blow. Post-dated 
criticism on our neighbours’ actions is as easy as 
the alphabet ; but how about pilotage? When 
the mists hang thick and the rain falls fast, and 
when the lengthening evening shadows distort 
all they touch, who can walk in the unknown 
land with such confidence as to be sure that 
nothing will betray him into danger or lure him 
into erring? No one. With the wisest it is only 
hope and the nice calculations of the keen-eyed ; 
it can never be certainty and the knowledge of 
the approved, until the ground has been gone 
over and the measuring-tape rolled up. 

And small blame to those who, forsaking the 
mean actual, go after the grander ideal, with all 
sails set, with banners flying, with trumpets 
blaring, and wild eyes strained upward to the 
heaven they seek to scale in a two-horsed 
chariot, silver bright, and hot as love and zeal 
can make it! Had we not these, where would 
be our heroes and our poets, our saints and our 
martyrs, our demi-gods drinking nectar with the 
Son of Chronos, and our apostles calmly giving 
themselves to the death which was the world’s 
life? What was in their hands ?—the bird of 
safety, ease, the world’s esteem and woman’s 
love, of children playing round their knees, and 
of honours lasting for a lifetime ; and what did 
they sce in the green bush beyond? They saw 
the realisation of the Divine Law and the re- 
generation of the sons of men; they saw the 
holiness of a world and the love of God; they 
saw the life which knows no death, the beauty 
which can never fade, the glory that has no 
decay, the peace which passeth not away; 





all this they saw in the green bush beyond the 
homestead, and they let go what they had, to 
compass, if they could, what they hoped. Shall 
we blame them? No; to them at all events 
the greater possible was the truth, and to have 
+e on to the smaller actual would have been 
the lie. 

Sometimes, too, the temptation of the chance 
is so overpowering that we should be more than 
men did we refrain from letting the plain brown 
hen escape while making a clutch at those two 
gold and silver pheasants strutting along the 
hedge-row, quite within grasp as it would seem. 
Gold and silver pheasants quite within grasp are 
not so plentiful as hedge-row bearings, that we 
should let them wander on unquestioned; and 
plain brown hens, laying their one egg daily, 
are to be had at every barn-door, and are, there- 
fore, not such wonderful possessions, judging 
of value by rarity. True, they lay their one 
egg daily, which makes an omelette whereby 
the hungry can live; but the soul soon sickens 
of its eternal omelette, and the feathers of 
the gold and silver pheasants sparkle in the 
sun radiantly. What if the eggs were of the 
same ? The chance, to souls sickened of the 
Dorking omelette, is worth something! And 
yet how often that chance turns out to be a 
mere delusion and a snare, and poor old Brownie 
would have been the better portion after all! 
Tt was such a hen as this which young Lightfoot 
let escape, when he gave up his clerk’s stool— 
which at least had its legs of bread-and-butter 
certain, though the butter was thin and only 
Dorset—for the chance of promotion in India, 
that land of gold and silver pheasants and all 
rare fruits and flowers to boot. The bird in 
the hand flew away never to be recaptured, and 
the two stately pheasants in the bush just 
winked at young Lightfoot knowingly, then 
spread their wings and soared aloft, and left 
him with his nose to the grindstone and his 
feet in the stocks, a spectacle for gods and men 
to pity or deride, according to their humour. 

So with Miss Clarissa Manlove. Clarissa had 
a good fat Dorking (what matter if the word 
looks like donkey on paper?) in serviceable 
leash, when the greatest brewer for twenty miles 
round made her the offer of his house and heart, 
if she would share the one and join hands over the 
other. Clarissa’s father was not a man of many 
omelettes, nor yet of roasts as daily food; and the 
silly young woman might have feathered her nest 
oe | fomniched the spit for the rest of her na- 
tural term, had she but accepted the brewer’s 
friendly offer. But she refused, flying at higher 
game forsooth. For who but Cashbox, the rich 

anker’s handsome son, had danced with her 
four times in succession last week at the County 
ball, and called her a houri atthe end? (Cash- 
box had been in the East, he said; his friends 
said for him that he had only gone through a 
severe course of Layard and the Arabian 
Nights.) Cashbox was a golden pheasant ten 
thousand strong; and the respectable. brewer 
with the small eyes and the heavy jowl had 
not one-twentieth that weight; still, he was 
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well enough, and to Clarissa and her household 
was as a fragrant Plutus daily rising from his 
steaming vats. But Miss Clarissa suffered her- 
self to be tempted and ledastray. She balanced 
her books carefully ; but, unable to hedge, set her 
all on the gold, and came out at the wrong end— 
nowhere ! a had _ = of 
marrying her as of marrying his mother’s pretty 
naik. She was all carael-tenl he had a great 
regard for her—and she was a nice girl, with no 
nonsense about her—a fine dashing sparkling bru- 
nette, who danced like an angel, and flirted like a 
woman—but one’s favourite partner for a polka 
or the Schottische is not always the wife of one’s 
choice: and so poor Miss Clarissa found to her 
enduring grief. For the week after she had let her 
homely Dorking fly, on the chance of snaring the 
peacock in the hedge, young Cashbox formally 
announced his engagement with Miss Much- 
acre of Muchacre, who, in her turn, might have 
flown at the peerage ogling her from behind the 
hedge, but ae was wise in her generation ; pre- 
ferring to hold what she had rather than risk 
the loss both of what she had and of what she 


hoped. 

What was it but the realisation of the same 
saw when that wrong-headed and conceited 
jackanapes Penly, the Author, as he was al- 
ways proclaiming himself—as if authors were 
black swans in these inky days, and not plentiful 
as blackberries or house-sparrows—well! was 
it not letting slip the bird in the hand, when he 
refused the one hundred pounds actually offered 
for his wretched novel, vowing he would take 
nothing under four times that sum, at lowest ? 
He knew of a certain person, he said, who had 
praised and appraised his rubbish and who had 
counselled him to “stand out ;” so he did stand 
out. And to this day his novel lies in the right- 
hand drawer of his study-table, unbought, un- 
published, and unknown! and likely to remain 


so. 

Raphael Maulstick did the same thing, poor 
fellow, when he refused the dealer’s hard bar- 
gain, and stood his chance on the Exhibition. 
It was a hard bargain, no doubt, and yet it 
was better than none; and so Mrs. Raphael 
thought when the Hanging Committee returned 
a polite rejection, and the chance was lost. 
The empty cupboard soon held only the ghosts 
of hunger and poverty; and when the children 
cried for bread, there was nothing for them but 
their father’s paint-box, and the Last Supper 
done in oils: but not after Da Vinci. ‘The 
dealer’s seven pounds ten would at least have 
paid for bread ; but now—both had gone—both 
that ugly, disappointing, little bird in the hand, 
and those other glorious visions in the bush, of 
academic acceptance, loud public notice, and 
a lumping sum of gold at the end, enough to 
cover the canvas an inch thick. Alas! alas! 
that pleasant dreams should have so mean a 
waking ! 

Sometimes though, it is good policy to loose 
the fingers cramped over a titmouse to try 
after the capture of a fine fat partridge feed- 
ing in the stubble. This is the puzzling part 





of it. If it were always wisest to hold on— 
well! we should know the proper course to 
take on all occasions; and if it were always 
the better thing to try for the higher game, 
then the world would spend its days in devising 
landing-nets and fowling-pieces, and in bringing 
the act of capture to the highest point of per- 
fection. But as it is sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other, who on earth knows what 
to do for certain, and when the right hand holds 
the key of success, and when the left? There 
was old Hunks now :—he bowed and scraped his 
son into an appointment in the Post-office, and 
thought he id got round to the back of a 
miracle, no less, when he had done it. As it 
was, the young fellow was as unfit for his work 
as if he had been born with stiff knees and 
made to sit cross-legged. He knew nothing of 
routine work, and cared nothing for the Post- 
office; indeed, he thought letter-writing a mistake, 
and her Majesty’s s might have all foundered 
between the Mansion House and St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand for anything he would have cared. His 
soul was in an engine-room, with its arms up 
to the elbows in steel-filings and railway-grease ; 
that was where his delight lay, and nothing else 
could have satisfied him. Still, the Post-office 
was a certainty, and its foundations were of 
very solid masonry, while the engine-room was 
only a possibility, and might be a mere castle in 
the clouds, turning to rain and melting away 
into mist when sought to be furnished and in- 
habited. Yet it was such a cherished possi- 
bility to him !—such a pleasant brace of cocka- 
toos hiding behind the hedge. If he could but 
lay a little salt on their tails and bag them with- 
out more ado! At all events he would try. 
So he gave up the Post-oflice, stripped off his 
coat, and went at it. And though he was old 
for his work, still he was young for his hope, 
and in energy too, and of the nature that enjoys 
a hunt after hedge birds. It did not take him 
long to master the great problem; and when I 
last heard of him he had caught a whole row of 
blackbirds—four-and-twenty of them they said 
—out there in Spain, where he was sent an 
engineering to the satisfactory oiling of his 
chariot wheels. ‘“ Every one has not his luck,” 
grumbled young Lightfoot, with his nose still 
at the grindstone. Just so; but then every 
one has not his energy, his perseverance, or his 
skill, and is not already consecrate by nature to 
a neat-handed salt-laying on the iail of the 
great bird Success. 

The same kind of thing befel Bounty. Bounty 
was taken on at Jones’s, to teach the Tittle boys 
their Gradus ad Parnassum, at a yearly salary 
representing as many banyan days as there are 
days inthe year. Bounty’s hand just once closed 
over that unfledged crow, and then flung it 
away in disdain. A certain pair of nightingales 
sat iu the bay-tree beside him, and they sang 
such sweet songs of _ and encouragement 
that Bounty thought the chase not so very 
desperate a matter—and none the more des- 
perate because challenged. So he, too, went 
at it with his little wallet of salt—bay salt, 
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Attic salt, the poet’s salt—and he hit their tails 
with such good aim that he caught them both— 
I am bound to add not greatly struggling in 
their captivity. When he had them they were 
worth the holding ; for they were love and fame ; 
two precious nightingales often singing in the 
bush to less satisfying results than those which 
came to Bounty when he set out upon the chase! 

So it is difficult, is it not, to know which 

ath to choose and by what star to steer? 

hen the sun shines on those hedges round 
about us, it makes them look all of emeralds 
and flowers, and the birds within them seem so 
near and their capture so certain, it would be 
rank cowardice not to dash out and try. Such 
a rich prize for such a small endeavour !—the 
next thing to lying open-mouthed on one’s back 
and letting ripe cherries fall in of themselves. 
That blinding sunlight of Hope! how often it 
fades and fails when the dark shadow of Ithuriel’s 
spear is thrown across its brightness! Some- 
times, indeed, it glows all the mightier for the 
touch of that magic spear, but in most cases it 
pales away to nothing, like a glow-worm in the 
morning, or a watch-fire at noonday—a light 
never to be rekindled either in this world or 
the next. 

In political life, the hand and the bush get 
but cross-readings for the bush at times. Like 
a man playing for high stakes, who refuses to 
net his winnings on a low number, how often 
does a politician set aside the lower class 
honours within his grasp, while aiming at the 
higher dignities which have the strongest arms 
in Europe after them. And truly to one to 
whom the Premiership is the two gold and silver 
pheasants in the bush, the place of Governor 
of Victoria, or of Inspector-General of Prisons, 
is the wren not to be retained at any price. 
When one has made oneself up for the Under- 
Secretaryship, the office of Gentleman-at-Arms 
is not such a very enticing lure; though to 
many it would of course be the very acme of 
success. That is as it should be. If it were 
not for the steps, the whole theory of social life 
would be at an end, and the counter would 
stand as high as the woolsack and the clerk’s 
desk would be on a level with the throne. And 
if it were not for the unsatisfied desires of 
those who try for ortolans in foreign hedges, 
the world would go on eating squab-pie made of 
rooks shot on the premises, and be universally 
Chinese, and stagnant. If we were all content 
with our possessions, we might proclaim a 

neral strike of progress; so, though the 
‘Two in the Bush are often mocking sinners 
luring men into ditches and bogs and great 
desolate plains, still they have their uses, and 
the sons of men would be so much the poorer 
by their absence. “ Nothing venture, nothing 
win ;” that is the converse of the hand and the 
'| bush. For as there is an intaglio to every 
|| relievo, so is there a counter-weight and check- 
'! string to every proverb ; human circumstance 
| 





being too complex to admit of single lines, and 
simplici. » being known to Dresden shepherdesses 
|| only. And then but a bad copy. 








But to go hack to politics. 

Not only individual statesmen playing at loto 
for portfolios and rooms in Downing-street, but 
the people too, the mass of the populace, the 
nation collectively, often loses its bird in the 
hand by flinging up its cap at the two in the 
bush. The small bit-by-bit reform that might 
be had for the asking, and that would solder u 
broken places, and make rotten corners mon | 
and sweep out dusty rubbish bins, and do a deal 
of useful mending and darning—bits of ame- 
lioration ready to fall, like ripe pears, if only a 
child or a summer zephyr shake the boughs— 
are often postponed for the great radical changes, 
the creations of new conditions, which are the 
two divine possibilities in the bush. The abo- 
lition of monarchy and the crown of state 
melted down into porridge-pots ; the House of 
Lords made into a co-operative store, and the 
peer’s ermine exchanged for catskin ; neither 
army nor navy alive and astir, but only stand- 
ing factories and floating cotton-mills taking 
the sea-breezes; this is what the madder kind 
of people want ; and any such pigmy steps as 
improvements in schools, juster marriage laws, 
a better manner of conveyance, well-arranged 
friendly societies, and the recognition that a 
man’s soul is his own, and that he can carry it 
into what temple seems to him most suitable 
for his needs; all these, and thousands more 


like to them, your so-called logical radical re- 


former scouts as utterly unworthy his accept- 
ance. As wisely so a hungry man to whom you 
offered beef and bacon, might shake his head, 
and say No, Madras curry and Nesselrode 
pudding; nothing less and nothing meaner ! 
Many other examples of the one in the hand 
and the two in the bush, there are. The wisdom 
or folly of making for the bush is according gene- 
rally to the amount of skill in our own right 
arms, to the straightness of our eyes, the 
strength of our biceps, and the accuracy with 
which we can throw a stone or a casting net. 
Unless we have all these qualifications, we had 
best be content with what we have and make 
the most of it, than lose our all in a madcap 
chase after the unattainable and the impossible ! 





THE SPIRIT OF NELSON. 

A LETTER has fallen in our way, in which a 
very young officer in the Royal Navy, writing 
from Malta, describes to his father the circum- 
stances of a recent melancholy accident which 
cost the country the lives of twelve brave officers 
and seamen belonging to H.M.S. Orlando. The 
circumstances strike us as 80 very interesting, 
simply related, and we have been so moved by thie 
heroic spirit of one “ little midshipman”—whose 
name we preserve, in the hope that this record 
may one day be perused with pride by relatives of 
the gallant boy—that we publish the account. 


I have heard the particulars of that most de- 
mare accident, and as I dare say you would 
ike to hear them too, I will tell you all that are 
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known. In the first place, I should tell you that 
the Bay of Tunis is an awful place for squalls. 

The party started one morning (it was the 
8rd of November), at about eight o’clock, for a 
shooting and pleasure excursion about twenty 
miles down the coast. Lieut. S. was the 
senior officer there, and he to a certain extent 
took charge of, or was responsible for, the boat 
in which they went. It was remarked that they 
were very gloomy on leaving the ship, and also 
that when they left, the band was playing some 
selection which was a little sad; upon which 
Lieut. S. remarked, “I wish they wouldn’t 
play a Dead March for us!” And again, going 
ashore, one of the men sang “ The Sailor’s 
Grave,” and other songs of that kind. 

They got ashore all right, had lunch ashore, 
and started for the ship at about half-past 
three o’clock. When they had made about 
eight hundred or one thousand yards (ac- 
cording to the coxswain of the boat, who 
was saved), a violent squall struck her, and 
capsized her. They all managed to cling to 
the boat, except the captain of marines, who 
couldn’t swim. He was seen some way off, when 
a little midshipman—the youngest in the ship, 
and who ould, swim very well indeed—struck 
out and brought him tothe boat. It is worthy of 
mention that the only members of the party who 
could swim were, the coxswain, an old quarter- 
master, Kempe the little midshipman I have 
mentioned, and a master’s assistant. The cox- 
swain, seeing that the boat was drifting out to 
sea, said they had better do something, and sug- 
gested several things, but they would not adopt 
any of them, except endeavour to right the 
boat. This they could not do. He then pro- 
posed lashing the oars together, and those who 
could swim towing those who could not. This 
being also rejected, he then made up his mind 
to swim ashore, and started in his clothes. 
Lieut. S. called him back ; upon which he came 
back, and received orders to stick to the boat. 
He then said, “ Well, sir, it’s no use my stop- 
ping here. I am very sorry to have to disobey 
your orders, and I trust I shall be forgiven.” He 
then turned round to the little midshipman, and 
said, “ Mr. Kemble, will you come with me? I 
will assist you if you find you can’t manage it.” 
Kemble said (though as I have told you, he could 
swim splendidly), “ I have orders to remain here, 
and it is my duty to set an example,” and he re- 
peated the orders. The coxswain then asked 
all those who could swim, if they would come, 
and they all answered the same way. Was not 
that a gallant thing, to'stay behind when they 
were otherwise sure of saving their own lives, 
and all for the sake of being true to the others 
and to the orders they had received? Parti- 
cularly, remembering that the example was set 
by the smallest midshipman in the ship ? 

The coxswain then wished them good-by and 
succeeded in getting ashore, but of course he 
must have had a frightful night, as it came on 
to blow very hard, and he had not a single thing 
on; in fact, when he was picked up next morn- 
ing he was in a sort of delirious state. He said 











afterwards that he heard them, or fancied he 
heard them,* all night, shouting for help; 
but he could not assist them, as the place he 
landed at was uninhabited. A long search was 
made for the bodies, without effect; but a 
steamer coming in afterwards, without having 
heard of the accident, reported having seen a 
body floating, at a distance of, I should imagine, 
—_ forty miles from where the accident took 
place. 

The funeral service was read on the quarter- 
deck of their ship, and the usual volleys were 
fired for those who were so dearly loved by their 
shipmates. I feel more for poor little Kemble 
than for any other of the party, as he had so 
many sisters, and seemed so loved and so much 
adored by all his friends. It will be a terrible 
blow for them, but I hope the noble way in 
which he behaved will help to console them. 





EARTH. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


Tue word “Earth” has two significations ; 
one general, the other restricted. Itis both the 
whole, and a portion of the whole. It is either 
the globe on which we dwell, or it is the solid 
part of it raised above the seas which is the 
resting-place of man and terrestrial animals. 
We may therefore say that The Earth’s surface 
is permanently covered, partly with ice and 
snow, partly with water, and partly with Earth ; 
which latter, in general terms, is called land, in 
contradistinction to the other two. We have 
therefore in our vocabulary both The Earth, 
Terra, Cybele, our planet; and also Earth, one 
of the ancient elements, which Aristotle charac- 
terised as dry and cold. 

Although Lactantius held that the Earth was 
flat like a pancake, and Augustin that antipodes 
were an impossibility, the Earth is one of a 
series of globes, infinite in number but similar 
in shape. The largest and the smallest bodies 
with which we are acquainted, are globular ; 
the sun, the planets, their satellites, and micro- 
scopic plants and animals, such as volvoxes and 
monads which may be only infusorial swarm- 
germs. Small portions of liquid, unattached or 
slightly so, assume of themselves a globular form, 
as we see in rain and dewdrops and in globules 
of mercury and melted lead. Advantage is taken 
of this principle in the manufacture of shot. 

The ne known globular bodies are stars 
or suns, which make up, altogether, what is 
called The Universe. The visid/e universe is so 
immense as to overwhelm the imagination. 
Great distances in space are mean by the 
speed, not ofa cannon-ball (which is far too slow), 
but by that of light. Some have thought that 
light from different sources might not travel 
with the same rapidity; Arago, however, has 
demonstrated that the hght of a glow-worm is 
just as swift as that of the sun. Rew, light— 
which would go more than seven times round 





* Fancied, no doubt. The delusion is commonly 
experienced under like circumstances. 
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the world in a second of our clock-time, which 
takes eight minutes and seventeen seconds to 
reach us from the sun, which is travelling two- 
and-twenty long years before it arrives here from 
the dog-star—is estimated to require not less 
than a million of years to traverse the enormous 
space which lies between us and the furthest 
stars of the furthest perceptible nebule. 

The physical difference between stars and 
lanets is not so great as it appears, being pro- 
ably a question of time merely, of cooling 

down. Unless geologists are greatly mistaken, 
Descartes’ description of the Earth as “a sun 
covered with a crust,” is correct. The Earth is 
a spherical egg-shell filled with fiery contents. 
The sun himself may possibly be one day 
covered with a crust. i we could peel the 
Earth as we peel an apple, with about the same 
proportional thickness of paring, the Earth 
would become a little sun. Bottom-heat, so 
beloved of modern gardeners, was not wanting 
to the primitive vegetation which comes down 
to us in the shape of coal. Our actual conti- 
nents repose and float upon the internal nucleus 
of the Earth, which is still in a state of fusion, 
or even of fluid elasticity. Whithersoever we 
direct our steps, we walk upon very tender 
ground. Earthquakes, upraisings and depres- 
sions of the soil, are only slight and gentle 
approaches to an ulterior equilibrium between 
the thin outside crust and the bulky mass of 
fluid within, which is compressed with a force 
equal to the weight of fourteen hundred atmo- 
spheres. Round and above the elastic fluid 
mass, lies, we are told, a stratum of lava, which 
in turn is covered by a solid crust of earth not 
more than forty miles in thickness. Some au- 
thorities reduce that depth by one-half. In 
consequence of greater cooling, the Earth’s 
crust 1s thicker at the poles than at the equator ; 
which does not prevent Hecla and Geysers from 
making their pees and hydraulic dis- 
plays. It will be evident that earthquakes 
are the natural result of a pliable flooring 
resting on a liquid mass; exactly as the ice- 
fields of the polar seas are rent by the heavin 
of the waters beneath them. In this worl 
there is no absolutely stable foundation. The 
Edinburgh Observatory has verified the perma- 
nent oscillation of the ground—a fact which 
has likewise been manifested in other observa- 
tories, to the great annoyance of astronomers, 
who are thus placed, to a certain degree, in the 
uncomfortable position of observers on ship- 
board. 

When the terrestrial crust cracks, in conse- 
uence of any change of form, the lava is forced 
through the fissure and there makes its escape. 
Sometimes even the internal gas boils up and 
pierces through the lava, projecting, to an alti- 
tude of thirty thousand feet and more, a sub- 
stance analogous to glass which has not only 
been melted But reduced to the state of vapour. 
These vapours fall in the shape of ashes, or 
rather of voleanic sand, whose nature is so clear 
and decided, that, amongst other volcanic pro- 
ducts, natural glass has been found capable of 





being made into bottles, razors, and other 
utensils, 

In general, the cracks in the Earth’s crust 
run on and are continued in the same direction. 
In France, the whole line of the Rhine presents 
an almost uninterrupted succession of cracks 
and inactive volcanoes. In Auvergne, similar 
quiescent volcanoes lie all in a complete and 
perfect row. In America, the whole mountain 
chain which skirts the Pacific betrays the exist- 
ence of numerous clefts and fissures. But the 
internai convulsions of the globe do not always 
break out at the surface. In 1760, subterranean 
noises, like the rolling of thunder, were heard at 
Honfleur, in Normandy, without producing any 
further disturbance. 

Hot springs are a natural result of the Earth’s 
internal heat. Every spring which drains intoa 
eavity of considerable depth, will find its walls 
of rock hot enough to make it boil, and will 
issue in the state of thermal water. If it be also 
charged with foreign matters, it becomes not 
only a thermal but a mineral spring. From a 
depth of more than seventeen hundred feet, the 
artesian well of Grenelle has supplied water at 
eighty-two degrees of Fahrenheit. 

At a sufficient depth the temperature would 
be so high as to prevent water from penetrating 
deeper. It would be instantly converted into 
steam, aud so sent back to the upper strata. 
This is probably one of the causes which hinder 
the infiltration and disappearance of the mass of 
waters which cover the globe. The ocean is 
water which cannot strain through a cullender, 
by reason of the fierceness of the fire beneath it. 
A red-hot sponge would not soak up water, 
neither can red-hot caverns absorb the seas. 

The long continuance of volcanoes and thermal 
springs is a further proof of their deep-seated 
origin. Mountainswhich, like Htna and Vesuvius, 
have been burning more or less throughout the 
whole historic period ; springs which were known 
to be hot, and were visited for their healing vir- 
tues, thousands of years ago; cannot have a 
shallow source of heat. Happily, Earth, Water, 
and Air, are all three bad conductors of heat. 
Our central calorifere or warming-pan, which it 
might be death to us to lose, has its heat retained 
by the triple non-conducting wrapper formed by 
- terrestrial crust, the ocean, and the cloudy 
sky. 
The central fire does more than warm us. 
Heat, electricity, magnetism, are only correlative 
forces. Lightning has been known to flash out 
of the craters of burning mountains. The Earth, 
say German dreamers, is a big animal, with a 
loadstone inside it instead of a heart; and it 
carries on its surface an ambiguous creature, the 
Sea, electrical and phosphorescent, more sensi- 
tive than itself, and infinitely more fecund. But 
the Sea is no parasite of the great animal. It has 
no distinct or hostile individuality. On the 
contrary, it vivifies and fecundates the Earth 
with its life-giving vapours. All which is merely 
a figurative way of stating that all things 
harmonise. 

The Earth’s place in the solar system is a 
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happy mean between two extremes. It is 
ner too near to, nor too far from, our great 
source of light and heat. The planet nearest to 
the sun—if the reader will excuse this mbamng 
of his astronomy—is Mercury ; then Venus; an 
then ourselves. Beyond us is Mars; then comes 
a group of sixty or seventy little planets, sup- 
osed by Lagrange to be the fragments of a 
arge one exploded. That this is not the case, 
is proved by the particular movements of each 
one of these small planets. Then follows 
Jupiter; then Saturn ; and finally Neptune, the 
last being thirty times as far from the sun as we 
are, and whose inhabitants, if any, must be 
warmed by an extremely feeble ray. Mars seems 
to resemble us most in physical geography. Like 
us, it has its change of seasons, and its polar 
snows. If Jupiter’s belts be clouds or girdling 
vapours, the Jovine landscapes may not be utterly 
unlike ourown, A visit to Mars and Jupiter 
would be highly interesting, although attended 
with inconveniences which we know, not to 
mention those we know not of. On Mars, we 
should be ridiculously light and strong ; able to 
skip over houses and tree-tops. On Jupiter, 
we should be inconveniently heavy and weak, 
and perhaps unable to stand against its hur- 
ricanes. tt is not unlikely that the air of 
neither planet might agree with us. The red 
tint of Mars is attributed by some to a vege- 
tation coloured like red cabbages and the Colcus 
Verschaffeltii, which is now so fashionable in our 
gardens. 

Our Earth, taken asa whole, is five anda half 
times denser than water. Although most highly 
favoured by many beneficial and providential ar- 
rangements, Terra, in respect to size, does not 
claim high rank in the Universe. It is only the 
three-hundredth part of Jupiter; which itself is 
not the thousandth part of the sun; whose bulk 
is only a fraction of Sirius’s. It is believed 
that Sirius has a planet, or “black star,” re- 
volving round it which is at least as large as 
our sun, and may have thousands of smaller 
ones. 

I, Ge, is Greek for Earth. Geometry, there- 
fore, teaches us to measure the Eartl; Geography, 
to describe it; Geology, to investigate its 
history; Geomancy, to tell fortunes by it; 
Geodesy, to divide and distribute it—land- 
surveying, in short. Virgil’s Georgics are 
poems relating to agricultural matters, to 
events connected with the culture of the Earth 
—which brings us to Earth, the element of old 
chemists, who called the earthy residue of their 
calcinations and distillations, caput mortuum, 
the sum of dead things. 

Earth is not a simple or homogeneous sub- 
stance, but has been gradually formed by the 
decomposition of rock and other minerals by 
natural agencies. The metals even help to form 
earth. The red colour of many earths is owing 
to oxide of iron. Both clay and chalk, those 
wide-spread earths, are now known to have a 
metallic base. The quality of earths much de- 


' pends on the nature of the subsoil on which 


they lie, and out of which they have been 





formed, On a chalky subsoil, earth is whitish ; 
on the red sandstone, reddish; on ochre and 
gravel, yellow or buff; on blue clay, greyish. 

Earth, Sea, and Air, are the three grand 
illustrations of the three forms of matter known 
to us; earth of the solid, sea of the liquid, and 
air of the gaseous state. Fire, or heat, is the 
pervading force which runs through them all, 
more or less, and keeps them in incessant motion 
or change. For the law of constant change, 
dissolution, and renovation, is submitted to by 
earth as well as by ourselves. ‘Of absolute 
rest,” says Grove, “ Nature gives us no evi- 
dence. All matter, as far as we can ascertain, 
is ever in movement, not merely in masses, as 
with the planetary spheres, but also molecularly, 
or throughout its most intimate structure. 
Every alteration of temperature produces a 
molecular change throughout the whole sub- 
stance heated or cooled; so that, as a fact, we 
cannot predicate of any portion of matter that it 
is shechotele at rest.” Earth, therefore, is not 
at rest, but is working, fermenting, and chang- 
ing, for our good. “There is force,” says 
Carlyle, “in every leaf that rots; else, why 
should it rot?’ Whatever rots, returns to 
earth ; earth is thereby refreshed, renewed, and 
even augmented. 

“Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,” the impressive formula of our Burial 
Service, is a succinct account both of what we 
are, and of what earth is; the immaterial 
principle joined to the one, and the ever-workin 
forces inherent in the other, being implie 
although not expressed. Dust we are, and 
unto dust shall we return. Our bodies are of 
the earth, earthy. Our blood contains iron. 
Our corporeal structure is built up on a foun- 
dation of bones, whose base is as mineral as a 
marble column, namely, lime. Without the 
lime in us, we could not stand erect. Im- 
perious Cesar, dead and turned to clay, might 
stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

Karth is ashes, if ashes be the residue of 
combustion. Every handful of earth on Earth, 
has been burnt. Besides passing through the 
great primeval fire, some of it has been burnt 
over and over again—in the natural fires exist- 
ing in warm-blooded animals; in the artificial 
fires kindled for their various uses by the human 
race; in the slow spontaneous combustion pro- 
duced by the oxygen in the air. 

Earth is dust. It is partly composed of 
minute portions severed from the hardest sub- 
stances by the wedges of frost and the ever- 
repeated grinding of wind and rain. The friction 
of currents, the pounding of waves, the crum- 
bling by chemical agencies, have combined to 
form the heterogeneous compounds which we 
call earth. Whether in the shape of impalpable 
clays and marls, or made up of sand, coarse 
gravel, and shingle; whether as _leaf-mould, 
mud, or animal remains, we may fairly say that 
earth is dust. It is a complex mixture of 
pulverised materials, an artistic sort of mince- 
meat, elaborately and benevolently combined 
for the support and sustenance of plants, and 
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through them of animals. Of all the ancient 
four, therefore, Earth has least right to its 
title of Element. it is also the most recent, 
the latest formed; for it had to be prepared 
and manufactured by the combined action of the 
other three. Moreover, from the continuance 
of the same causes, the quantity of earth in the 
world must be steadily increasing every day. 

Soils are earth considered in respect to its 
suitability for the growth of vegetables, or the 
habitation of men. They are formed by the 
combination of two or more of the primi- 
tive earths, united with organic matter in a 
state of decay. The three —— primitive 
earths are flint or silex, clay, and lime, which 
occur in a state of minute division, forming 
unctuous impalpable matter, as well as in the 
shape of sand, gravel, or shingle Soils are 
often described in figurative terms. Rich and 
poor soils, heavy and light soils, speak for them- 
selves. Hungry soils are such as are greedy of 
manure, absorbing large quantities, and still 
demanding more. Happily, they are not insa- 
tiable. Mr. Coke of Holkham, and others, have 
shown that, by judicious treatment, hungry 
soils may be made to give grateful returns for 
the good things bestowed upon them. Sour 
soils are mostly clays impenetrable to water. 
These, whether wet or dry, are equally imprac- 
ticable for the farmer. Drought makes them 
as hard as rock, while the first shower softens 
them into sloughs of despond. But all water- 
logged soils are sour, especially such as repose 
on a clayey subsoil. Draining is, therefore, the 
best general remedy for sourness. 

There are rocky, sandy, clayey, gravelly, 
chalky, swampy, alluvial, and other soils. On 
rocky soils and the slopes of hills, the vine pro- 
duces .its very best. heat and beans thrive 
on soils inclined to be clayey; turnips and 
barley on those tending to be sandy. Oats and 
hemp have no objection to well-drained and re- 
claimed bog and swamp. Flax and tobacco 
must have rich soils; rye and buckwheat will 
do something in poor ones. Calcareous soils 
are good for stone-fruit, witness the cherries of 
Kent and the peaches of Montreuil ; while rho- 
dodendrons and other heath-mould plants are 
killed by a small admixture of lime in the soil. 
Magnesian soil has a bad reputation, which is 
not always borne out by practical experience ; 
but magnesia is scarcer than the other earths, 
and is found in smaller quantities. Gypsum in 
the soil is good for clover, peas, lucerne, and 
leguminous plants in general. Deep alluvial 
soils are favourable to hops, and almost every 
other plant you can name. For ourselves, that 
is for the location of men, swampy and clayey 
soils are the least salubrious, eal y and chalky 
the healthiest. The relative healthiness of rocky 
sites often depends on circumstances extraneous 
to the soil itself. 

When silex is the principal ingredient of a 
soil, it is in the shape of sand or gravel. The 
friabie nature of sandy soils makes them easily 
cultivated. An excess of sand in any soil is 
much less injurious than an excess of clay. Clay 





is a compact adhesive substance, whose particles 
are in minute division. It retains moisture with 
great obstinacy, and retards decomposition in 
vegetable and animal matter, probably by ex- 
cluding air. Unmixed clay is both difficult to 
cultivate, and unproductive when cultivated. 
Caleareous matter mostly enters a soil in the 
shape of carbonate of lime, or chalk. Like pure 
clay and pure silex, pure chalk is a barren soil. 
Mixed, however, with sand and clay, it forms a 
fruitful calcareous loam. Loam is a mixture of 
clay and sand, and sometimes lime, combined 
with animal and vegetable remains in various 
proportions. It is the texture of loams, as well 
as their elements, which render them so valuable 
for agricultural purposes. Mould is soil which 
consists principally of decayed vegetables re- 
duced to a light black powder, such as we see 
in heaps of thoroughly rotten leaves and very 
old hotbeds of stable manure. From it, the 
soil of old gardens, bogs, and ancient forests 
derives its blackness as well as its softness and 
friability. French gardeners scrupulously econo- 
mise, under the name of “terreau,” all the 
vegetable mould they can find or fabricate, hold- 
ing it to be the best of manures, and almost the 
only one which does not injure the quality of 
wine made from grapes grown with its assist- 
ance. 

If air drinks water, and water imbibes air, 
earth greedily absorbs them both, and so be- 
comes a habitable home for the mole, the worm, 
the larva, and the perfect insect. So beautifully 
has the organisation of those creatures been 
adapted to their “element,” that earth is as 
much the medium for the ,mole and for sundry 
grubs and insects to live in, as water is for the 
fish. What a helpless creature an earthworm 
is, either free on the surface or fallen into a 
pool! In the ground it is active, at home, and 
no doubt happy. A mole out of earth is in 
scarcely less pitiable plight than a fish out of 
water—more so, certainly, than the eel or the 
flying-fish, without reckoning the fishes which 
climb up trees. The limbs of moles are so 
fitted for swimming éz earth, that on earth they 
can hardly be said to walk. They paddle along 
and push themselves on, somehow. If they 
roll over, woe betide them! I have found 
moles that had ventured into upper air, lying 
flat on their backs unable to stir, and waiting 
for some bird or beast of prey, or simply for 
hunger (of which they are very impatient), to 
put an end to their distress. a friendly push 
with a stick or a foot set them on their legs 
again, they disappear underground with wonder- 
ful rapidity, firmly resolving, doubtless, never 
again to fall into a like predicament. Their 
out-turned palms, their velvet coats, their shovel 
like paws, their defective eyes, their quick ears, 
their fine scent, their hog-like snouts, their 
muscular power, all combine to fit them for life 
in earth. 

So great is the harmony of terrestrial arrange- 
ments, that earth cures the maladies brought 
on by ocean ; while ocean cures those incidental 
to earth. Feeble constitutions afflicted with 
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scrofula, panting lungs in populous cities pent, 
weary bonien sinking under the struggle for 
life, are sent to the sea, to bathe, breathe, and 
take their rest. Similarly, not sea-sickness only, 
but sea-scurvy too, are often to be got rid of 
by a return to land. Does the reader re- 
quire to be reminded of the happy moment (if 
he has ever known it) when he stepped from 
off a rolling and pitching, on to a still and steady, 
floor? The pavement of the humblest alley, 
the ruts of the worst kept road, are to many 
preferable to the deck of the finest ship that ever 
swam. And in cases of scurvy, earth, earthy 
produce—fresh roots, vegetables, and fruits— 
even earth baths, are panaceas. Like Anteus, 
son of Neptune and Terra, the ailing sailor 
gains fresh strength every time lie sets foot on 
earth. For other complaints, mud baths are in 
high esteem in sundry localities; as at St. 
Amand in the north, and at Dax in the south, 
of France, where (especially at the former 
place) people play at being toads and frogs for 
the cure of gout and rheumatism. 

Many earthy matters have great affinity and 
attraction for many gases. Mr. Smee dis- 
covered that coke or charcoal might have so 
much hydrogen firmly attracted to it that, when 
plunged into solutions of gold, silver, or copper, 
an extensive deposition of metal took place ; 
moreover, the charcoal was able to retain the 
gas for many days. Earths, by naturally exer- 
cising the same principle on an extensive scale, 
tend greatly to purify the atmosphere. Lime 
is eminently useful as a purifier. A simple and 
easy mode of quickly purifying the air of a 
small apartment in which people are crowded, 
is to mix a bucket of quick ‘ime and water to a 
creamy or custardy consistence; and then to 
take a common bellows, thrust its nozzle into 
the mixture, and blow away. The vitiated air 
of the room, entering by the valve of the bel- 
lows, will be forced through the lime and water, 
and will leave in it the carbonic acid, and per- 
haps other noxious elements which it contains. 
This process, however, supplies no oxygen, 
which must be obtained by the free admission 
of air; but it gets rid of impurities which might 
cauce deleterious effects. 

We cannot but regard it as a providential 
arrangement that all earths should have an af- 
finity for, or the power of retaining, the gases 
or effluvia which arise from the putrefactive 
fermentation of animal and vegetable matter 
which takes place on or near the surface. It 
thus becomes our interest to use as manure, to 
put out of the way for our own benefit, the 
substances which would prove most noxious to 
our health if left exposed. Many animals even 
act instinctively as scavengers, and place noisome 
rejectamenta underground. A poison thus be- 
comes a producer of food. The animal world 
breathes freely ; the vegetable world is nourished. 
Herbivorous creatures grow and thrive; carni- 
vorous creatures both eat them and make use 
of their produce, their fur and wool. For the 
same reason, economical farmers employ much 
earth in making their manure-heaps. So power- 





ful a disinfectant is earth, that the mould, thus 
impregnated, is nearly as valuable as the dung 
itself in enriching and improving the soil to 
which it is applied. 

Earth has been called our last home, our 
final resting-place. On the very account just 
stated, it should be so. The various nations of 
the world have had, and still have, various ways 
of disposing of their dead. European society 
takes 1t for granted, whether in mournful or in 
merry mood, that we should be deposited for 
our final sleep in the lap of our common 
mother. 

Earth. shall cover her, 
We'll dance over her 
When my wife is underground. 


Lie heavy on him, earth ; for he (an architect) 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 


Perhaps the most horrible practice of all is 
the Indian fashion of tossing corpses into tidal 
rivers, where they shock the sight and pollute 
the air for days together. The barbarous cus- 
tom of suspending departed relations in the air, 
on poles or scaffolds, cannot be salubrious, and 
must be unsavoury. Embalming is more trouble 
than our remains are worth, especially as it is 
merely a temporary preservation; for, as we 
have already seen, there is nothing on earth 
which does not change, slowly or quickly, as the 
case may be. 

Burning, and the subsequent Urn Burial, are 
rapid, effectual, and striking processes, which 
have provoked some of Browne’s best eloquence. 
“That great antiquity, America, lay buried for 
thousands of years, and a large part of the 
earth is still in the urn unto us. 

“Christians dispute how their bodies should 
lie in the grave. In urnal interment, they 
clearly escaped this controversy. To be gnawed 
out of our graves, to have our skulls made 
drinking-bowls, and our bones turned into pipes, 
to delight and sport our enemies, are tragical 
abominations escaped in burning burials. Urnal 
interments and burnt relicks lie not in fear of 
worms, or to be an heritage for serpents.” 

On the other hand, “ He that lay in a golden 
urn, eminently above the earth, was not like to 
find the quiet of his bones. Many of those urns 
were broke by a vulgar discoverer, in hope of 
inclosed treasure. The ashes of Marcellus were 
lost above-ground, upon the like account. When 
Alexander opened the tomb of Cyrus, the re- 
maining bones discovered his proportion, where- 
of urnal fragments afford but a bad conjecture, 
and have this disadvantage of grave interments, 
that they leave us in ignorance of most personal 
discoveries.” And they do not always save the 
corpse from insult. It was “an aifront upon 
Tiberius, while they but half burnt his body, 
and in the amphitheatre, according to the cus- 
tom in notable malefactors; whereas Nero 
seemed not so much to fear his death, as that 
his head should be cut off, and his body not 
burnt entire. 

“ That carnal interment or burying was of the 
elder date, the old examples of Abraham and 
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the patriarchs are sufficient to illustrate; and 
were without competition, if it could be made 
out that Adam was buried near Damascus, ac- 
cording to some tradition. But though earth 
hath engrossed the name, yet water hath proved 
the smartest grave; which in forty days swal- 
lowed almost mankind, and the living creation ; 
fishes not wholly escaping, except the salt-ocean 
were handsomely contempered by a mixture of 
the fresh element.” 

The list of earth’s usefulness is not easily 
exhausted. Earth supplies colours for painting, 
as ochre, umber, and ultramarine, besides nu- 
merous brilliant metallic compounds ; materials 
for pipes, bricks, pottery, tiling, pavements, 
statuettes, crockery, and artificial gems; the 
means of cleaning and polishing, as “ French 
chalk,” Bath-brick, tripoli, fullers’-earth; aids 
to both defensive and offensive military opera- 
tions, from Uncle Toby’s fortifications to Gene- 
ral Todleben’s earthworks; a simple cement, 
for grafting, to wit, and for stopping beer- 
barrels; as medicine, like magnesia, chalk, col- 
lyrium, and Armenian bole ; for thrashing-floors, 
garden-walks, ant-hills, and savages’ huts. There 
is even eatable earth which, taken into the 
stomach, lulls, if it do not satisfy, the cravings 
of hunger. 

Before altogether quitting the Earth, we will, 
in the second chapter, go a little deeper into it, 
following the itinerary of three recent travellers. 





STADDON FARM. 

Hovsgs, especially country houses, have for 
me a peculiar attraction, inasmuch as I often 
fancy that I find in them, as one does in human 
faces, a character and expression all their 
own, and quite apart from their beauty or ugli- 
ness, or the degree of liking I may have for 
those that live in them. 

It is this character, fanciful or not, which 
makes the image of many a house which was 
familiar to me in my old South Cove life, cling 
so pertinaciously to my remembrance, that often 
with very little encouragement, or no encourage- 
ment, its likeness starts out of the mist of the 
past and claims recognition, although no pains 
nor pleasures of my own, or of those I loved, 
are graven on its face. 

Such a house was Staddon Farm; a prim 
little grey homestead, now existent only in 
the remembrance of a few old prosers like my- 
self, but which, in the days of my youth, was 
nested high among the tufted hills that over- 
looked the sea some half-mile from my home. 

Staddon had no architectural beauty to boast 
of, though its antiquity was not of mushroom 
date, for it had been in the old time an out- 
lying farm, on the skirts of the fair demesne 
belonging to a great monastery miles inland. 
The narrow maze of winding lanes, full of violets 
and briar-roses in spring, and, it must be owned, 
dripping deep with mud all the winter long, 
which we called Staddon lanes, ran twisting 
and twining through a deep ferny rocky dell, 





overhung with aged ashes and elms, the special 
haunt of innumerable blackbirds, whose sweet 
broken questions and answers, now coaxing, 
now mocking, now exulting, might be heard 
there all the day long, and pretty nearly all 
the ae through. Then, the path crossed a tiny 
tinkling brook, which a few steps higher up 
made a portentous amount of bustle and 
scurry round a corner formed by a mossy lump 
of grey rock, and gave itself vastly conquering 
airs among the stepping-stones, especially after 
a hard shower of rain. Up the hill-side, among 
a cluster of other hills soft and bossy with 
golden furze, went Staddon-lane, and ended at 
the farm-yard wall and the narrow ivied door 
with the treacherous high stone threshold. 

The farm-yard went shelving down-hill to the 
dwelling-house, which stodd in a dip on the 
further side, and a very noisy untidy old-world 
sort of farm-yard, I must needs own, it was; 
rudely and only half paved ; sloppy, and strewn 
with litter; and above all, rendered terrible to 
me in the remotest days of my acquaintance 
with it, by threatening visions of a truculent 
mother-sow, whose family broils seemed never 
off her mind, and by the apparition of a hideous 
white calf with one black eye, which persisted in 
charging at me with tail erect from the open 
cow-house door. There was a slender grey 
tower — thrashing-floor below, pigeon-house 
above—which stood in one corner of the farm- 
yard; a bell had probably once hung in its upper 
story, and, though it showed no other sign of 
having served for religious purposes, it was 
invariably called “the chapel.” The answer 
often given by a farm-servant to inquiries after 
the master of the house, to the effect that 
“Maister be gwayn to chapel,” only signified 
that the master of Staddon, Mr. Isaac Dart, 
must be looked for within the low-arched door- 
way of the little tower, ever resonant with the 
cooing and whirring of pigeons, and the dull 
heavy rhythm of flails. 

The way from the farm-yard to the front 
entrance lay between hen-houses and pigsties, 
and tlie outhouse where old Croppy the donkey 
abode, and skirted the kitchen-door, beside 
which an immense blush-rose-bush overspread 
the wall and touched the low eaves of the 
roof. Then, turning a sharp corner, one stood 
on the narrow paved path which ran along the 
front of the house, where the low windows of 
the best rooms looked across a straight stripe of 
border, filled always (as it seemed to me) with 
the gayest and most glowing flowers, and a de- 
crepit dwarf wall that bounded it, to the soft 
wavy perspective formed by the turfy dip be- 
tween the hills, in the middle distance of which 
grew a weird old ash-tree, all knotted and 
gnarled, as if its woody joints were deformed b 
cramps and rheumatisms. And away beyond, 
and far below, the pale turquoise blue of the sea 
shimmered as with diamond-dust till it met the 
pearly sky horizon. 

Staddon used to be the goal of many of our 
walks, when, under the convoy of kind sandy- 
haired long-suffering Miss Chamberlayne, our 
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deaf governess, my sisters and I went roaming 
about the beautiful hills in all weathers. It 
goes to my heart now to think how, as often 
as our unruly tribe made a descent upon the 
quaint dominions of Miss Arabella Dart, the 
bachelor farmer’s maiden sister, that poor dunny 
dozy creature, Croppy, used to be led out on 
the turf from his warm stall, caparisoned with a 
wonderfully patched and incommodious side- 
saddle, and given up to the exacting caprices of 
a trio of mischievous imps, who enjoyed nothing 
better than teazing and persecuting him, like a 
bevy of importunate summer flies, into the ex- 
treme measure of a brief and superannuated 
allop. 

But all this time I have not said what was 
the peculiar character and stamp of expression 
which fixed the likeness of Staddon in my me- 
mory after the indelible fashion which, as I 
have mentioned, it is the property of some 
houses to possess. It was the marvellous re- 
semblance between the house and its master; a 
resemblance, as it seemed to me, not merely 
fanciful, or based on generalities, but tangible, 
and, so to speak, physical; a likeness of lines 
and colours, which I felt all the more because I 
knew I could not make it felt by others. As 
often as I saw his weather-dried little visage, 
his sharp nose, square chin, and high-pitched 
forehead running up into a yellow-grey stubble 
of short-cropped hair, there stood before me the 
queer time-stained little old house, its low gable 
crowned with some fluttering sprays of wall- 
flower rooted among the stones. The pinched 
and napless hat he always wore perched high on 
his head, did duty for the dilapidated little 
tower where the dovecot was; and the jutting 
angles and ragged roofs of the incongruous farm- 
buildings were aptly mimicked by his sharp 
elbows, and the meagre fluttering skirts of his 
high-shouldered swallow-tailed coat. I never 
saw the brick and mortar dowbd/e so strangely 
like its fleshy brother, as one day in the late 
autumn, when one of our grand wild winds was 
abroad, and the sky was full of piles of hurry- 
ing lurid cloud, fitful scuds of rain, and weak 
gleams of sunshine. As I came panting before 
the wind along the dip between the hills, one 
of those gleams was just flushing the face of 
the old house dashed with rain and spray, and 
touching the sharp once-gilded gnomon of the 
sun-dial over the door, while the rows of great 
scarlet and crimson and yellow dahlias were 
tossing their burning faces, and swaying like 
tortured things at every blast. Staddon was 
that day looking its best, and as I was more 
than twelve years old then—for Croppy, poor 
soul, I know had gained his well-earned rest 
many a winter before—I was quite capabie of 
feeling, and did feel, the picturesque charm of 
the place. Yet, for all that, nothing could pre- 
vent my recurring to the grotesque likeness be- 
tween master and house, as soon as I entered 
the low wainscoted kitchen on the left of the 
entrance door. For there sat Farmer Dart, 
flushed and peevish with the unlooked-for, and 
certainly undeserved, visitation of a twinge 





of — in his knee, the firelight glittering 
on his sharp red nose and flaring over his 
wrinkled russet skin, with the pale pinched 
grey hat planted grimly above, and, to complete 
the picture, a grand flowered chintz dressing- 
gown, crimson and yellow and green, which 
Miss Arabella had carefully folded about his 
waist and lower limbs, but which waved its 
parti-coloured skirts, like the flowers outside, in 
the draught of the opening door. 

When first I knew Staddon, Farmer Dart and 
his sister, with their men-servants and maid- 
servants, were its only denizens. In later years, 
our worthy little French master, Monsieur 
Huillier, and his mother, became lodgers there 
for a considerable period. How so strange athing 
should have come to pass as that the master of 
Staddon should have admitted a couple of fo- 
reigners to a permanent seat at his hearth-side, 
I am quite unable to guess, but there they were 
living, and living in excellent good harmony 
too: partly owing, no doubt, to the unfeigned 
admiration of the French mother and son for 
all things English, and partly to the sympathy 
between Madame Huillier and Miss Arabella in 
the matter of dried simples and medicinal con- 
fections, in the preparation and exhibition of 
which to suffering mortals each was a devoted 
adept, though I more than half suspect that each 
in her secret heart looked down upon many of the 
other’s nostrums as vain and superstitious. One 
strong reason that Madame had for consider- 
ing so out-of-the-way an abode desirable, was 
her anxiety to remove her son, her dear Victor, 
whom she cared for and cosseted and guarded 
against designing womankind with a hen-like 
fussiness, as though, at near forty, he were still 
quite incapable of self-defence or management, 
from contact with certain too potent attractions 
at South Cove. There was one sea-side house, 
called “ The Rocks,” which she especially hated, 
and the very mention of which would set her 
grey moustache quivering, and the perky brown 
bow on her cap nodding with a suppressed 
wrath, which filled us mischievous young people 
with delight. “The Rocks” stood at the ex- 
treme end of one of the horns of the crescent- 
shaped quay, and in the broad shadow of Stony 
Point, where the branches of the garden-bushes 
were shorn away and bent landwards on the 
side towards the sea, and the spray dashed over 
the chimney-pots every time it blew a gale. 

I shall have to come back to “The Rocks” 
in the course of my rambling old stories, and to 
tell what manner of folks were the Crouch 
Tolleys, who occupied the house for several 
years, and were, in truth, as singular a family as 
any of our South Cove notables, but at present 
I have only to do with the contraband attrac- 
tion which set Madame Huillier’s bow a-nod- 
ding, as I have said, and allured her generally 
obedient Victor in the direction of Stony Point. 
This attraction was Miss Davida Tolley, the 
orphan daughter of the long-deceased younger 
brother of Mr. Crouch Tolley. Madame Huillier, 
so kind and considerate in her demure fashion 
towards all the world besides (except when a 
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touch of acrid sectarianism curdled up her better 
nature), had no consideration, no indulgence, for 
poor Miss Davida and her doings : from her long 
solitary rides on old Hector, the venerable relic 
of ahunter who tenanted her uncle’s little stable, 
to the perpetual mixture of faded greens and 
blues in her somewhat untidy attire, which al- 
ways gave my vagabond fancy the impression 
that her gowns and shawls were continually 
afflicted with a series of severe contusions. Her 
flute playing too—her only accomplishment, and 
one strange enough, it must be allowed, in a lady 
—came under the ban of Madame’s most fiery 
anathemas. It was, in truth, as she well knew, 
the secret of the offending Victor’s first slip into 
transgression, for Miss Davida had a true 
musical ear, and skill and feeling enough to 
reach the hearts of her hearers, especially if by 
chance the grotesque figure of the player were 
unseen. And Victor Huillier really prized good 
music made by others, though his own was 
angular and colourless enough. And so, of 
course, the luckless flute-playing of Miss Davida 
was ranked among the very worst of those trans- 
gressions against the duties of right-thinking 
spinsterhood, by which, as Madame loudly de- 
clared, “that old maiden was for ever shocking 
the conveniences.” 

Many a time, in our walks, we met Miss 
Davida trotting along the lanes, her short olive- 
= habit splashed to the knees, and her pale 

lue bonnet-strings fluttering behind her, and 
many a time she made my sisters happy by the 
gift of heavy bunches of great shiny 7 Pad 
which she had twisted off the hedges on her 
way, with the hooked whip she always carried. 
I myself was growing a great girl then, and 
generally lingered a few steps in the rear on 
such occasions, trying hard to leave the taste 
for blackberries behind me with other childish 
propensities, but wanting the courage to look 
on calmly at the feast. 

At Godpapa Vance’s, too, I used to see Miss 
Davida, but rarely, for her restless ways and 
abrupt jerks of laughter discomposed the old 
gentleman, and I verily believe made him half 
afraid of her, so used was he to weigh out his 
emotions as he did his rhubarb and manna, by 
the grain. Aunt Bella, dear soul, with her 
large benevolence and her proneness to give a 
share of protection to all things persecuted, had 
a kind word to say of the offending “old 
maiden,” as often as Madame’s wrath overflowed 
in complaints against her; and she would have 
taken up her defence yet more stoutly, but for 
the unconscious feeling of liege-vassalage to her 
beloved,” which pom eaton, her, as far as her 
sweet nature would permit, to accept godpapa’s 
nervous dislikes, and bow to his washed-out 
antipathies, and so keep the gilding always 
bright and burnished on the judgment-scales of 
her idol, even at the expense of a speck or two 
on her own. 

Once, and once only, our walking party, Miss 
Chamberlayne at its head, came upon Miss 
Davida and her worshipper, strolling in Stad- 
don-lane, or rather just turning into the lane 





from that pretty miniature glen, where the 
rivulet made an abrupt turn, as [ said before, 
round a point of grey rock, and the blackbirds 
were for ever asking pleasant questions of one 
another, and seemingly getting no answer. I 
must premise that the rencontre took place be- 
fore Madame Huillier and her son went up to 
lodge at Staddon Farm, and'was, indeed, indirectly 
the cause of thatevent. Miss Davida was, as 
usual, perched on old Hector, but in an unwonted 
and meditative attitude, the rein loose in one 
drooping hand, and the stiff horn-handled whip 
swaying in the other, while the green gauze 
veil which should have shaded her features had 
perversely turned round and meandered down 
her back. Monsieur Victor seemed to have 
gained all that she had lost in_briskness. 

is gait was more elastic, and his look far 
less prim, than usual. We, sharp-eyed little 
critics, saw at a glance, as they came upon 
us, that our demure teacher, “ Mr. Howly,” 
was looking up earnestly into Miss Davida’s 
face, and that his right hand was helping hers 
to guide poor Hector’s flapping rein, although 
they, on seeing us, instantly fell into a more 
common-place position, and our discreet gover- 
ness, who, though deaf, was by no means blind, 
after a passing bow of recognition to the pair, 
turned into the glen they had just left, and so 
om her little troop in salety among the 
iarmless primroses and bluebells. But one 
thing we saw—how could we help seeing it >— 
in that brief passing glance, which set our 
hearts fluttering with laughter, and our tongues 
busily chattering in an under tone for the rest 
of the walk. it was a straggling garland of 
ivy and forget-me-nots—those fine large tur- 
quoise-blue forget-me-nots we had gathered 
so often where they sat dipping their feet in the 
rivule-—wreathed carelessly round Monsieur 
Huillier’s rustic straw hat and ending in a 
maze of stalks over his left ear, like the head- 
gear of a certain picture of Vertumnus lightly 
clothed in a green rag, which used to adorn our 
Roman Methelaes. No doubt Miss Davida’s 
hand had placed the flowers there, and they had 
both forgotten the fact in the hurry of meeting 
us, but the ridiculous incongruity of the adorn- 
ment was of course the only thing that caught 
our fancy and set us laughing hours afterwards 
with its comical remembrance. 

Ah me! how often in these latter years, when 
trying to live back for a moment into those 
phases of feeling with which, in the old days, I 
and my compeers in age were wont to regard any 
symptom of great and unusual emotion, any out- 
ward sign of mighty heart-quaking on the part of 
our elders—how often, I say, have I had to con- 
fess to myself that, after all, healthy childhood, 
in its early portion at least simple, trustful, 
innocent ekilthood—the poet’s ideal of all that 
is pure and good—is but a soulless beautiful 
shape, like the fair water-spirit of the German tale. 
Pleasantly enough it wanders along the singing 
summer land of its ignorance, where the heavy 
branches of the awful tree of knowledge cast as 
yet no shadow on the turf, and the red rose- 
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leaves are never plucked, and laid up as dry 
relics of past delight ; yet, alas! this sweet and 
tender creature is, in truth, more dumb, selfish, 
and merciless, in the presence of any strong, or 
noble, or passionate emotion, than would be the 
wayworn man or woman it shall one day become, 
when the evil world shall have faded its fresh- 
ness, tangled the golden strands of its simplicity, 
and set its footsteps to a funeral march, tramp- 
ing painfully through slough and shade, and 
never more to lead the wreathed fandangoes long 
left behind in the bowers of that singing paradise. 

Poor, homely Miss Davida, ill provided, and 
little cared for in her daily life! Poor, hard- 
|| worked, prosaic Monsieur Victor! The little 
| overflow of tenderness conveyed in the giving 
|| and the wearing of that uncouth garland was 
very likely the first snatch of melody which had 
sweetened the ever-jarring monotony of their 
lives, in spite of all the scrapings of his tenor, and 
the pensive pipings of her flute. But of course 
the broad caricature of Monsieur Huillier’s 
bedizened hat and Miss Davida’s drooping veil 
were the only features of the picture which 
touched my fancy. Would they had not done 
so. For in the course of that day I was the un- 
lucky and unwitting means of bringing a hail- 
storm of trouble about the ears of the ill-starred 
pair, by the vivid remembrance I retained of 
their strange appearance. 

It so happened that I was engaged to dine 
and spend that lovely May afternoon at God- 
papa Vance’s in Meadow-row. Aunt Bella was 
unable, as it chanced, to sit and chat with me 
that day before dinner in our usual sunny 
window-seat, for she was closeted with Tackett 
in the lower chamber, where the mysterious 
gallipots and pill-boxes were, and where that 
ghastly picture of the race-horse Childers stood 
planted on its bony legs above the mantelshelf, 
taking part in the careful bottling of some 
delicate elder-flower syrup, that morning con- 
cocted by Keziah from the Dowager Mrs. Vance’s 
family receipt-book. 

I wandered in and out of the room once or 
twice with a sniff and a shudder, for the 
Venetian blinds were down, and the cupboards 
_ wide open. I kissed and buzzed about dear 

Aunt Bella for a while, and pronounced judgment 
, On the merits of her clear amber-coloured syrup, 


‘| and then I betook me to the drawing-room, where, 


lighting on a pencil, and extracting a scrap of 

aper from Aunt Bella’s writing-book, now only 
aid on the table for show, I sat down behind 
the china bow] of early pinks, intent on executing 
a sketch of that subject dear to every girl-artist 
scarce yet in her teens, the “ Portrait of a Young 
Lady in Ball-dress.” 

But, somehow, the scene of the morning re- 
curred to me as I began, and in a twinkling 
the curly head and feathers of the “ Young 
Lady ” were transmuted into a likeness of poor 
Miss Davida stooping over Hector’s neck, with 
Monsieur Huillier triumphally wreathed, pacing 
at her bridle-rein. I had to begin from the 
lady’s poke bonnet, pushed backward and 
upward, like the keel of a stranded boat, and 





showing the thin harsh black hair pulled 
straight behind her ears, as no one wore it then. 
Next came the round forehead and large out- 
looking eyes—Miss Davida’s eyes were by no 
means ae , but of course that did not enter 
into my conception of the pone. so I gave 
her the eyes of a lobster. meena. too, 
the flatness of her nose, and the slight projec- 
tion of her upper front teeth, and then passed 
on with masterly strokes to her lank figure, in- 
sisting unduly on its real angularity, and 
especially bringing out the long booted foot 
projecting below the short habit. So much im- 
portance did I give, in fact, to Miss Davida’s 
figure, that poor Hector became a sort of mere 
after-thought and interloper, and was so cur- 
tailed in the matter of legs, owing to the 
shortness of the paper, that he assumed a 
painful likeness to a monstrous turnspit-dog, 
with the head and mane of a sea-serpent. 
Monsieur Victor, too, I well remember, pre- 
ceded his lady and her steed, for I was totally 
unable to make him occupy his proper place in 
the picture, so he was represented as looking 
back at her, cocking his Roman nose jauntily in 
the air, and theatrically extending his hand 
with all five fingers outstretched as in earnest 
entreaty, while the garland, on the drawing of 
which I lavished great care and pains, fluttered 
a yard from his hat. 

When the design appeared to me complete, I 
put the finishing stroke to it, in order to leave 
no possibility of mistake as to the subject, by 

rinting the names of Miss Davida Tolley and 
Monsieur Huillier (mis-spelled, by the way, I 
remember) over the heads of the lovers ; across 
the blurred pencil-marks which stood for the 
hedge I scrawled “ Staddon-lane ;” while from 
Monsieur Victor’s open mouth proceeded the 
touching exclamation, in round hand, “Oh, you 
dear !” 

I was stopped in a last flourish I was giving 
to Hector’s tail, by the sound of godpapa’s 
lame foot on the stairs, so I pushed paper and 

encil into the drawer where Aunt Bella kept 
ier knitting, and, by the time dinner was over, 
had forgotten all about my drawing, and was 
standing among the flower-beds of the little 
garden, profitably engaged in patting the round 
cheeks of the heavy Gueldres roses, to make 
the rain-drops left in them by a morning shower 
fly out in sparks upon my faceand dress. Sud- 
denly Tackett threw up the drawing-room 
window and called me. gy at the 
summons, I turned unwillingly from my 
Gueldres roses, and went _ up-stairs, 
emg with a misgiving lest godpapa should 
xave lighted upon some terrible new sea 
monstrosity in his walks, and should intend 
to honour me with a first sight of it. But far 
more appalling than sight of any living crea- 
ture that creeps or wriggles among rocks, was 
the presence that awaited me. There, behind 
Aunt Bella’s chair, stood Madame Huillier, one 
hand behind her back, the other rasping the 
chair, her face flushed, her head trembling, 
her black eyebrows twisted into a knot of in- 
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dignation. The moment I looked at Madame’s 
face, I remembered my delinquency. O, that 
miserable drawing! O, why had Madame 
come to pay an afternoon visit, and, above all, 
why, O why, had she gone to fetch Aunt Bella’s 
knitting out of that guilty drawer, and lighted 
on my unmistakable performance ! 

I went silently over to Aunt Bella, and slid 
my hand into hers for sheer weakness of spirit. 
I verily believe my touch was a sort of comfort 
to her at the moment, so confused and troubled 
was she at having had to bear the first brunt of 
the storm. She only whispered, “ Dear Boonie,” 
to give me courage. Boonie, I have said before, 
was the pet name she used to give me. Then 
came Madame’s menacing hand slowly from 
behind her back, and held my luckless caricature 
on high—I suppose to prevent my snatching at 
it, and by her frowns, and her cut-and-thrust 
questions, and O! by the tremendous bobbing 
of that ominous brown bow on her forehead, she 
speedily wrenched out of me all my reminis- 
cences of the scene of the morning, and plainly 
showed by the violence of her wrath, that how- 
ever hitherto tormented by suspicions of her 
son’s transgression—and why kis admiration 
for Miss Davida should have seemed so grave a 
sin in the good lady’s eyes I cannot to this hour 
rightly understand—yet the fatal certainty of 
the facts only reached her through my unfortu- 
nate caricature, for which I had to suffer over 
and above the present terrors of that dreadful 
examination, such an endless series of French 
impositions, and such maddening applications of 
irregular verbs in the future, as utterly sickened 
me of pictorial attempts for a long time. 

But these lighter troubles had hardly faded 
out, before another event occurred, which im- 
pressed me the more, inasmuch as it placed me 
for the first time face to face with death, When 
poor Godpapa Vance was so angry with Aunt 
Bella on the evening of his quartet party, for 
miscalling his new conchological hobby a 
“ Pholex,” he little dreamed how bitterly those 
ill-omened Pholases would yet be revenged on 
him for so obstinately poking them out of their 
peaceful retirement in the limestone rock. Only 
a few months after that quartet party, he 
came home one day, hoarse and feverish from a 
walk, during tvhich he had spent a long hour in 
lounging and probing their holes with his cane 
in the teeth of an east wind. The hoarseness 
became a bad cold, and the bad cold became a 
fatal sickness: a sort of rapid senile consiamp- 
tion I think the doctors called it. 

The real illness seemed to put his visionary 
maladies to flight. It appeared, if I may say so, to 
satisfy him as to his claims to be called an invalid, 
and he grew much less querulous and exacting in 
the last weeks of his life. After a few days of con- 
finement to his bed, he was allowed to get up 
again, and even encouraged to potter about the 
house, and busy himself with his old employ- 
ments. But I think he never cared now to 
hunt up his symptoms in “ Carver’s book,” 
perhaps from an inward consciousness of his 
condition, though no word of it had fallen 





from those about him. Strangely, too, he 
seemed to try and persuade himself that his 
sufferings, which, after all, were by no means 
sharp, were more fanciful than anything else ; 
he, who in former days would sulk for hours if 
his right to a share of some ghastly malady was 
disallowed! Nay, in the diary I have spoken of, 
and which godpapa kept till a week before his 
death, his only mention of his health during 
those weeks consisted for the most part of such 
remarks as, “ Not much to complain of, thank 
God;” “a little shortness of breath, but less 
cough;” and so forth. Towards the end he 
was much tormented by restlessness and want 
of sleep; but even then he was marvellous] 

patient, considering his nervous irritable 
temper; and, after a bad night, he would even 
allow one of us young ones to sit down on a 
stool at his feet and read him into a doze: a 
condescension which to us at first seemed hardly 
credible, but which we were glad to remember 
when he was gone. 

And Aunt Bella! Loving, devoted Aunt 
Bella! What of her, when she saw “ her be- 
loved” thus gliding away from her, almost pain- 
lessly, but very surely, and with him all the 
music and sunshine and life of her life ? 

Nay, she did zo# see it, poor darling ; for her 
blindness had by this time grown so dense that 
she could distinguish no feature in that best- 
loved face, though she yet saw the outline of 
any one standing betwixt her and the light. 
She would still sometimes flutter her small 
brown ——— round, tapering fingers 
—close before her eyes, to ascertain if she 
could yet discern their motion, and that little she 
always saw as long as she lived ; but the wasting 


and waning of her poor old husband, his weary 


sallow look, his shrinking and shrivelling up, 
until his very head, small as it always had 
been, seemed half its former size, was merci- 
fully hidden from her. She was always with 
him now, for she had grown bolder in her care, 
and he more helpless in his weakness ; and I am 
sure she knew his state by his step, by the tone 
of his voice, by his very gentleness with her. 
But I think, with that knowledge, and out of 
the depth of it, came so strong a conviction 
of her onthe but a short time to stay on earth 
without him, that it enabled her, blind as she 
was, to be the same ministering angel, even to 
his last moment of consciousness, as she had 
been through all their married years. 

She had a little patient word often on her 
lips in that sad time, which sounds very touch- 
ing to me now in the remembrance. It was, 
“Ah! that blessed hope!” And I remember the 
first time I heard her say it—it was but a very 
few days before his death—she had left him 
sleeping for a moment, and was standing by my 
side at the sitting-room window where we had 
so often watched for his return together. I, 
longing to comfort her, but not knowing what 
to say, nor whether I ought to break the silence, 
had caught up one of her little hands, and was 
kissing and smoothing it as I often did, when 
she took her poor dim eyes from those broken 
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flights of steps on Stony Point where they had 
unconsciously rested, and smiled down on me 
and whispered, “ Ah, Boonie, dear! that blessed 
hope!” almost started, for I fancied she must 
be deluding herself with a dream of godpapa’s 
recovery, which we all knew at that time was 
hopeless ; but now, I feel that it was the hope 
of soon following her “beloved” in death that 
made the poor eyes smile. After godpapa died, 
I do not think she ever used the words. The 
hope had almost grown to certainty then. — 

Godpapa’s life went out meekly and patiently 
enough. He died with his poor lean hand 
folded in the clasp of his true-hearted tenderly 
loving wife. There was no “agony,” as people 
call it, in his departing. A little catching of 
the breath, a little quivering of the limbs, were 
all he had to endure. During the last hour or 
two, Aunt Bella, sitting by his pillow fanning 
away the faintness of death, was more than 
once bidden to speak to the dying man, to see 
if he yet recognised her voice. Was it a tear- 
ful memory of the days of their old old court- 
ship that made her twice call him by his 
christian name, “Roger! Roger, dear!” by 
which, uncoupled with the surname, she had 
never been used to speak to him, even in my 
father’sremembrance? Did she fancy the name 
could have for him, amid the shadows of the 
death-haze, the same talismanic power that it had 
retained for her? However that might be, poor 

odpapa did hear it, and did know her too, and 
eebly pressed her hand each time in answer. 
Alas for the moment of supreme anguish, when 
that flickering pressure died out, and with it the 
troubled breathing, and Aunt Bella could lay 
her head upon the pillow, and let out the hard 
tearless sobs without thought of disturbing him 
who had been all her thought. But she 
indulged in no extravagant violence of grief, 
and soon let old Madame, who had been a great 
comfort to her throughout her trial, lead her 
quietly away. 

So Godpapa Vance was laid by a long train 
of mourners, under the great twin elm-trees, 
close to the ehurch-path at the Cove. And there- 
after Aunt Bella lived alone in Meadow-row: 
Tackett and Keziah, Bet and Duke the pointer, 
occupying their wonted places in the household. 
Small change was there, either inside or outside 
of the quiet house. All things went on after a 
little while, as usual. The very study was duly 
dusted, aired, and kept holy, as of yore, and I am 
afraid that we children, selfish as we were, were 
half glad poor godpapa was not there to awe us, 
till we marked how silent and drooping dear 
Aunt Bella was; how often the white lambs- 
wool or the braiding silks lay untouched beside 
her ; and how her chirping little songs had quite 
died out, though there was no one near her now 
to take exception at their want of skill. 

Still as the months passed on, this first great 
numbness of the heart wore off, and she would 
talk again at times, on the old themes too, 
in the old cheerful voice which called young 
children and dumb creatures about her, as the 
sound of the pipe is said to call the merry little 





lizards irresistibly to listen. Far from shun- 
ning speech of her “beloved,” or “that dear 
angel,” as she would call him now at times, 
she seemed to find the greatest satisfaction in 
referring to the circumstances which she thought 
gave him the highest claim on her gratitude and 
affection, that she might embalm her Saint’s me- 
mory in a precious casket, and so fall down and 
worship it! What she loved best to speak of, 
was her weary work-a-day life before she knew 
him ; his stupendous generosity in choosing her 
for a wife; and the joy she had felt when first 
she began to find that her presence in the dull 
old London house had power to fence him off 
from many a bitter querulous word and look of 
his crabbed old mother. 

I never loved to sit thus listening to dear 
Aunt Bella half as well as after godpapa’s 
death ; for I was older now, and could estimate 
her true and tender nature at something like 
its value. She seemed in my eyes, too, quite 
handsome :—no, handsome is not the word, quite 
lovely, though so very unlike any type of loveli- 
ness that I had ever seen. 

If the truth must be told—a truth which would 
have stabbed dear Aunt Bella to the heart could 
she have ever so remotely conceived it—Mrs. 
Vance, the widow, was far more comely in her 
simple black dress and prim close cap, from 
under the border of which a few little iron-grey 
rings of hair peeped out on her forehead, than 
ever she had been as a wife. The gaudy 
flowered chintzes and the gay taffeties were laid 
aside for ever, and her great green fan and 
her bright-coloured braiding silks were thence- 
forward the only patches of colour about her, as 
she sat day by ie in the usual place, but turned 
a little from the window now: wearing out the 
hours in patient occupation, and waiting her 
appointed time. 

One day I brought her tidings of a wedding. 
One of my cousins, a frank blue-eyed sunshiny 
girl of nineteen, the darling of her home, was 
going to marry a neighbouring squire’s son: a 
gay generous-tempered fair-faced stripling, who 
had loved her ever since they were both out of 
long clothes, and had told her so while they 
were yet in pinafores. We were all in a plea- 
sant bustle about this marriage, especially I, 
who was to be exalted to the signal honour of 
acting as sixth bridesmaid on the occasion. So 
I emptied all my budget to Aunt Bella, and it 
was the first time I had seen her smile brightly 
and kindle with anything like her own cheerful 
spirit, since the great sorrow fell upon her. She 
even fell to talking of bridal finery and of the 
tall fly-cap and rich white lutestring sacque in 
which she had helped to array some friend of 
her young days—long, long turned to dust— 
when she went to the altar with a dashing young 
soldier, who was killed at the outbreak of the 
American war. 

Aunt Bella even undertook to give me an 
idea of that bride’s dignified head-dress, by the 
help of a sheet of newspaper and a few pins, and 
truly if the form of the original edifice at all 
resembled that of the copy as fastened to the 
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crown of her own widow’s cap, it must have 
roduced a very remarkable effect on those who 
fad the good fortune to behold it. 

* Ah, Boonie, dear,”? said Aunt Bella to me, 
with a quiet sigh, when the fly-cap was taken 
off, and she had turned to her netting again; 
‘ah, Boonie, my child! Selfish old soul as I am, 
talking of that wedding sets me thinking of my 
own, that was so unlike it. How could it be 
otherwise, with me for the bride? People are 
fond of preaching, especially to you little ones, 
about good looks being of small account. I do 
not believe such a saying was ever heartily 
uttered by any woman who was without 
them.” 

It was a weakness in dear Aunt Bella, this 
yearning after the unattainable gift of beauty; 
it was a weakness, I know it was, and I knew it 
even then, but the symptoms of vain regret 
which would peep out now and then from a 
heart so honest and unselfish as hers, only 
proved how painfully and persistently the fact 
of her soleiions must have been ever before 
her, like a false mirror, to scare her with a dis- 
torted exaggeration of her own image. And 
even from this small feminine weakness her 
sweet nature conjured out an unmerited offering 
to her life’s idol, for, after sitting awhile silent, 
she broke out with trembling lips: 

* Perhaps, child, it was best so. For if I 
had been worthier of my beloved’s choice, I 
might have taken it to be my due, and so 
not have been half thankful enough for it. But 
to think that that dear angel chose out me, with 
my handsome clever sisters to choose from !” 
and here the struggling voice fainted off into 
a sob, and we talked no more about weddings, 
for that day. 

No one said or thought that Aunt Bella died 
of grief for godpapa’s loss, when about twelve 
months later his grave was opened to make 
room for her. She had not seemed to pine away 
nor sicken, nor had she foreboded the end as near. 
She was only a little duller, quieter, less fond of 
the sunshine, in those last months. That was 
ali. But she never used to come trotting down 
the hill to our house in the early freshness, lean- 
ing on her slender ivory-topped cane, with 
Tackett jerking along beside her, bearing a little 
basket, roofed over with green leaves and brim- 
ful of extra fine white currants or glistening 
black mulberries for “the children’s” break- 
fast. Nor did I ever see her in that bright 
autumn weather, busied as usual with old Sam 
the gardener, in the little flower-plot across 
the road before her house. 

When the great winds came with the falling 
leaves, and the heavy wet fir-branches began 





dashing against our walls at night, and the fierce 
blasts came scurrying in at door and window, 
and rocking the chimneys on the roof, dear 
Aunt Bella grew chilly and dozy, and would 
creep into the chimney-corner, and sit there 
silent, for hours, with a large soft grey shawl 
drawn over her head, and wrapping her whole 
body in its folds. We saw then how thin she 
had grown, and how feeble; and when, a few 
weeks after that, she took to lingering late in 
bed, and then stayed there altogether, still un- 
complaining, day after day, we felt that she was 
surely leaving us and pushing quietly out from 
shore into the sunlight of that “blessed hope” 
of which she had so often told us. 

So she went away, very peacefully and gradu- 
ally, but never pausing to look back or recover 
any of the ground she had lost. The closing 
days of her existence were painless, and passed 
— in sleep; there seemed no reason why 
she should die, except that her light of life 
had dwindled down and nothing seemed to re- 
kindle it. The last words I ever heard her 
speak were uttered in the dusk of the evening 
before her death, when, tearfully kneeling at her 
bedside, I folded my hands over hers, lying 
listlessly outside the quilt, and heard her whisper 
os herself, * Boonie’s little hand; God bless 
ver 1”? 
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